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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——_—>-— 


UBLIO attention has been almost wholly occupied during 
the week by the difficulties of the Unionist Party. As 
we write we are confident that unity is on the point of being 
restored. The final solution depends upon a word from 
Mr. Bonar Law. It depends solely upon Mr. Bonar Law's 
willingness to remain in the leadership of the party; and it 
seems to us certain that if he really understands that his 
services are indispensable—and we sincerely believe that the 
whole Unionist Party regards them as nothing less—hbe will 
not dream of resigning his post. We do not in the least 
underrate his difficulties. They have been enormous. It is 
not at all easy for him to accept a new condition—even a 
condition which makes no substuntial change in the Unionist 
programme—after what he said at Ashton. But those who 
look at the facts clearly must admit that it would not be a 
whit easier for any other member of the “Shadow Cabinet ” 
to take up the leadership. All Mr. Bonar Law's Front Bench 
colleagues agreed to the policy stated at Ashton. A patriotic 
duty, if the situation is properly understood, requires Mr. 
Bonar Law to remain where he is. That he will recognize 
this we are certain, if only be is assured how firmly Unionists 
are united in their strong desire to have no other leader. 








As Free Traders we feel under an obligation to make it 
clear that no impediments of any kind to his leadership 
will come from us. It might seem that fiscal dissensions 
within the party are the opportunity for Free Traders, who 
have roamed in the wilderness for some years, to come into 
their own again. We have not the least intention of exploit- 
ing the opportunity. The perils to the State are far too grave 
for us to attempt to weaken the hands of anyone who is com- 
manding the forces of the defence. We venture therefore to 
make a particular appeal to Mr. Bonar Law and Lord 
Lansdowne to continue to lead the party. The very reasons 
which caused us to refrain from taking any very active part in 
the dispute of the last few weeks entitle us to make such an 
appeal now. 








The outstanding event of the week in the struggle between 
the more austere Food Taxers and those who are anxious that 
Food Taxes shall not be an issue at the next general election 
has been the drawing up of a memorial for presentation to 
Mr. Bonar Law and Lord Lansdowne. The memorial is still 
being signed by Unionist members, and we understand that 
the signatures will represent practically the whole Opposition. 
Meanwhile, the meeting of the Lancashire Division of the 
National Unionist Association, arranged for January 11th, 








has been postponed. There is no doubt that before the 
drafting of the memorial matters had been going from bad to 
worse, and there was a prospect that a party meeting would 
have to be summoned, at which Mr. Bonar Law and Lord 
Lansdowne would offer their resignations, stating their 
reasons for doing so. The happy inspiration of the memorial 
bas brought about a revelation of the common purpose of the 
party and of the intensity of its regard for Mr. Bonar Law 
and of the high value it sets upon his leadership. It is under- 
stood that the memorial, while reiterating the devotion of the 
party to Tariff Reform and assuring Mr. Bonar Law of the 
sentiments about himself which we bave described, asks that 
the question of Food Taxes should not be an issue at the next 
election, but shall be postponed for a further reference to the 
electors. 


What sort of reference? We gather that the decision on 
that point would be left to the Unionist leader. The reference 
could be only by means of another election or a Referendum. 
We should greatly like the latter, but we should be quite con- 
tent with the former, which we have ourselves suggested as a 
solution ever since the Ashton speech. We must point 
out that the postponement of the question of Food Duties 
for a further reference to the electors is not really so 
distinct a change of ground by Tariff Reformers as it 
might seem to be. In our judgment, the Ashton speech in 
effect ended the policy of Food Duties, because it made them 
contingent on an impossible condition—the dictation of the 
Colonies to Great Britain. The Conference of the Colonies 
and Great Britain under the proposed new plan would be 
relieved of the sense of crushing responsibility. They would 
feel that, after all, the ultimate decision was with the British 
people, and they would therefore draft their scheme with more 
willingness and more confidence. We think that if we were 
Tariff Reformers we should greatly prefer the scheme of the 
memorial to the Ashton scheme, However that may be, the 
important thing from the standpoint of the whole party is 
that the ordinary elector would understand from the scheme 
of the memorial that Food Taxes were not an issue of the 
next election. The Ashton speech left him in some doubt, 


The “suspension” of the Peace Conference by the Allies 
on Monday bas caused what there is reason tu hope is only 
a temporary hitch in the settlement of the Balkan difficulty. 
At the ninth meeting of the Oonference, held on Friday 
week, the Allies announced that they would consider the 
negotiations broken off unless the Turks agreed on Monday 
to the cession of (1) Crete, (2) the ASgeun islands, and 
(3) Adrianople. To the first of these conditions the Turks 
submitted, but, as they remained firm upon the other two, the 
Allies declared the Conference “suspended ”"—a word which, 
ib was explained, was used in preference to the threatened 
“rupture” in order to avoid giving offence to the Great 
Powers. There bas been no disposition to regard this inter. 
ruption of the Conference as anything more than a 
characteristic, if critical, stage in the process of making an 
Oriental bargain. The deliberate softening of their phraseology 
by the Allies shows that they are willing to proceed when the 
opportunity offers, while the Turkish delegates openly ex- 
pressed their regret at the sudden termination of Monday’s 
meeting. It may be noticed that by the process of rotation 
the chairmanship of the next meeting would lie with the 
Turks, and it is for them consequently to take the next 
step—unless intervention comes first from other quarters. 


The Ambassadors have held three meetings during the last 
week, and no doubt the question of intervening in the dispute 
was the subject chiefly discussed. According to Friday's 
Times a collective step is likely to be made immediately in 
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the direction of bringing pressure to bear on Turkey for the 
cession of Adrianople. We may remark, by the way, that 
the position of the garrison of the town is reported to be 
becoming desperate, and that its surrender would constitute 
an automatic and most convenient way out of the impasse. 
The question of the ASgean islands is believed to have pre- 
sented some difficulties to the Ambassadors, for both Russia 
and Italy have objections to their being handed over to the 
Greeks. Some sort of nominal recognition of Turkish 
suzerainty by the new owners is reported as likely to satisfy 
these objectors. The whole situation has received an added 
complication from the demands of Roumania for a large 
territorial “ compensation” from Bulgaria. M. Jonescu, the 
Roumanian Minister of the Interior, has been in London for 
some days negotiating with M. Daneff. On Friday it was 
announced that these negotiations had broken down; and at 
the same time there have come more insistent reports of 
Roumanian mobilization on the Bulgarian frontier. The 
attitude of Roumania may possibly help to account for the 
stiffness of the Turks, but we cannot believe that the Powers 
will allow the results of their labours and the prospects of a 
really satisfactory solution of the everlasting Balkan problem 
to be destroyed by the intervention of Roumania. 


The outcome of the war in Montenegro is discussed at 
length by the Times correspondents at Cettinje and Corfa in 
Monday’s issue. The great aim of the Montenegrin people is 
to redress the failure of their military operations by diplo- 
macy and to secure Skuturi and the fertile land that goes 
with it. Negotiations, or at any rate conversations, have been 
opened with Austria, but the price alleged to have been 
demanded for the readjustment of the Albanian boundary— 
the surrender of the Lovtchen Mountain, which dominates 
Cettinje—is resented by the Montenegrins. There is also 
talk of a compact with Italy. As regards the position of King 
Nicholas, it is premature to speak of a definite anti-dynastic 
movement, but there is no doubt that his popularity bas 
suffered severely from the failure or negative results of the 
campaign ; faulty organization, equipment, and strategy 
being all laid at his door—a state of affairs inevitable in a 
patriarchal State. The strain of the war, again, has led to 
considerable distress ; there have been no signal victories to 
compensate for the heavy list of casualties, and the general 
discontent has been aggravated by the democratic influence 
exerted by the Montenegrins who returned from America as 
volunteers and by the “ Young Montenegrin” party, who 
openly advocate absorption by Servia. 





official account ot the formation of the Balkan Alliance. While 
admitting that the idea was due at the outset to foreign 
inspiration, it asserts that the basis of the alliance was arrived 
at by the Bulgarian and Servian Prime Ministers in a meeting 
held in the train between Servia and Bulgaria. Sofia was 
throughout the focus of negotiation, the alliances between 
Bulgaria and Servia (March 16th), Bulgaria and Montenegro. 
Bulgaria and Greece (May 29th), being all concluded there 
On August 13th King Ferdinand presided over the Cabinet 
Council at which it was resolved to propose to the Allies of 
Bulgaria to declare war jointly on Turkey should she fail 
to carry out the reforms specified by the Berlin Treaty in her 
European provinces. The Times correspondent at Sofia states 
that be can confirm these details, and adds that while in the 
Bulgarian Treaty of March 16th the new frontier was pro- 
visionally fixed, the Greco-Bulgarian Treaty left the common 
boundary to be settled by subsequent negotiations. 





Last Saturday, President Taft, speaking to the Interna- 
tional Peace Forum, declared himself in favour of sending the 
Panama dispute to arbitration. He said that it was just when 
the issue of arbitration was in doubt that he was most in 
favour of it. “I should be ashamed,” he added, “ not to be 
willing to arbitrate any question with Great Britain in the 
construction of atreaty.” We have always been confident 


that Mr. Taft would consent to arbitration after the Presi- 
dential election, and there is no doubt whatever that his latest 
declaration, which is consonant with all his previous advocacy 
of arbitration, represents what may be called the best opinion 
in the United States. 


It does not follow that Mr. Taft means arbitration by 
the Hague Tribunal. 


He explained subsequently that he 





had it in mind to submit the interpretation of the 
Hay-Pauncefote Treaty to a Joint Commission such ag 
settled the Alaskan boundary. In other words, arbitration 
would be by nationals instead of by a third party. While 
heartily welcoming Mr. Taft’s statement, we must remember 
that he will very likely be out of office before the dispute 
can be settled. We must also remember that the Senate ig 
instinctively and traditionally opposed to arbitration as an 
infringement of its supreme authority in foreign affairs, and 
that the Democrats as a party are mostly in favour of 
exempting American coastwise traffic from Canal tolls. All 
these facts may cause delay, but we are as certain as ever that 
the United States will ultimately agree to such a solution of 
the difficulty as will enable us to preserve our trust in the 
unvarying American observance of the spirit of treaties, 


The appointment of Herr von Jagow, the German Ambas- 
sador at Rome, to succeed the late Herr von Kiderlen Waechter 
as German Foreign Secretary, was officially announced at the 
beginning of the week. Herr von Jugow, who is alleged to 
have accepted the post with considerable reluctance, is in his 
fiftieth year, and has spent most of his diplomatic career at 
Rome. Little is known of him in Berlin, but in Italy he has 
achieved a great personal popularity besides deriving credit 
from the renewal of the Triple Alliance during his tenure of 
office. He has the reputation of being at once unaggressive, 
capable, and sincere, and the Times correspondent at Rome 
pays him the rare compliment of including him “in that rare 
category of statesmen whose words are never doubted, because 
it is inconceivable that they should ever break faith.” His 
association with so moderate a statesman as the present 
German Chancellor is of good augury for the maintenance of 
European peace. 

The refusal of the King of Spain to accept the resignation 
of Count Romanones, the Prime Minister who succeeded 
Seftor Canalejas two months ago, and the consequent, con- 
firmation of the Liberals in power, has had a remarkable 
sequel. It was expected that the King would meet the crisis 
by consulting the leaders on both sides, and considering the 
cluims of the Conservatives under Sefor Maura. But in view 
of the unappeased resentment with which the repressive policy 
of Sefior Maura is still regarded by the Liberals, and his 
deliberate refusal on the eve of his fall in 1909 ever to 
co-operate again with the Liberals, whom he denounced 
as traitors and time-servers, the King has preferred te 
exercise the Royal prerogative rather than risk a Repub- 
lican revolt by following a course adopted on previous 
occasions. Seiior Maura has accordingly announced his 
resolve to retire from public life, and fifty of his party 
including Sefior La Cierva, ure following his example. 
An appeal has been made to Sefor Maura by a number of, 
Conservative senators and deputies, begging him to recon- 
sider his decision. Sefior Maura, on the other hand, has 
addressed an open letter to his friends, vindicating his action 
and impeaching the Liberals for endeavouring to perpetuate 
a system which impedes the constitutional function of the 
parties, runs counter to the national will, and exercises an 
undue pressure on the decisions of the Crown. 


The effect of Mr. Lloyd George’s menacing speech to the 
Insurance Advisory Committee last week was, as was to be 
anticipated, a general movement on the part of doctors all 
over the country to join the panels. In a large number of 
districts they have done so under protest, and have passed 
resolutions condemning Mr. Lloyd George’s dictatorial 
methods. An impressive meeting of London doctors was 
held for this purpose on Tuesday at the Queen’s Hall, with 
Sir Thomas Crosby, recently Lord Mayor of London, in the 
chair. A resolution was curried unanimously and enthusiastic- 
ally protesting against “the unfair methods of intimidation 
employed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer for the purpose 
of coercing medical practitioners to serve on the panels,” and 
expressing a conviction that “these methods’ cannot result 
in a service satisfactory to the insured person.” About 
1,200 doctors were present, although the meeting was called 
together at 24 hours’ notice, and, as we have said, there was 
not a single dissentient voice. 


To what precise extent the intimidation has succeeded it is 


still too early to say. It has not been possible to raise the 
matter upon the adjournment in the House of Commons, 
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but many pertinent questions have been asked during the 
week, especially by Mr. Cassel, and Mr. Masterman has found 
some difficulty in vindicating the power of the Commis- 
sioners to close the panels. On Thursday he said that 
whole-time salaried doctors would be required only in thre or 
four places at most ; but this does not throw any light upon 
the number of transplantations contemplated in accord- 
ance with Mr. Lloyd George’s ingenious strike-breaking 
plans. 


The preliminary figures for the London panels, published 
on Wednesday, show that things are not running quite 
smoothly. The number of doctors on the panels is 759, to 
which a hundred more are to be added, including “a large 
number living in the adjoining counties” who have accepted 
service. As there are nearly a million and a half insured 
persons in London, each of these doctors will have on an 
average about 1,740 patients, or, as the Insurance Committee 
prefers to put it euphemistically, “just over fifteen hundred.” 
The numbers, however, are by no meuns evenly distributed, 
and in some districts there are as many as 5,000 patients per 
doctor. It was also stated on Thursday that a considerable 
number (according to some accounts as many as a hundred) 
of the London doctors bad withdrawn their names from the 
panels, We have written fully on the subject elsewhere, and 
need only say here that a noble profession has never received 
such inconsiderate treatment in this or any country. ‘lhe 
Government must be indifferent to the true interests of the 
sick if they persist in a policy which can only mean a reluctant 
and inferior medical service. 

The Board of Trade Returns for our Foreign Trade in 1912 
show, in spite of strikes and labour disputes, an advance on all 
previous records. Imports were £744,896,514, an increase of 
£64,738,987, or 95 per cent. ; British exports were £487.434,002, 
an increase of £33,314,704, or 73 per cent.; and re-exports 
£111,837,905, an increase of £9,078,771, or 88 per cent. The 
figures for the month of December showed increases of 14, 
7°4, and 6-4 per cent. in these three departments respectively. 
The largest item of increase in imports is in raw materials ; 
in exports, in manufactured articles. Every trade, with the 
exception of silk, shows large increases; the output of the 
British shipyards exceeds all previous records, and trade 
union unemployment has fallen steadily since last April, 
reaching in November the low figure of 1°8 per cent. 





The Report Stage of the Home Rule Bill was continued in 
the Commons on Tuesday, when an interesting amendment 
was made in the clause dealing with the method of election 
to the Irish House of Commons. Sir Alfred Mond moved 
that in any constituency returning three or more mem- 
bers the election should be made on the principle of 
proportional representation, This provision, he explained. 
would apply to 31 out of the 164 members of the Irish 
House, and it was believed that if it were adopted the 
constituencies concerned would return 16 Nationalists and 
15 Unionists instead of 19 Nationalists and 12 Unionists. 
After Mr. Redmond had announced that he would not resist 
the amendment, the Prime Minister gave the Government’s 
consent to it. He explained, however, that he did not speak 
as a disciple of proportional representation, but only regarded 
the proposal as “ an attempt to deal with a particular case for 
a particular purpose.” He felt especially that it would secure 
better representation for the Unionist minorities in the South 
of Ireland. The amendment was opposed by Major Morrison 
Bell, but was eventually carried by a majority of 230 
(311 to 81). On Wednesday and Thursday the discussion of 
the financial and some other clauses of the Bill was con- 
tinued. 


We must express our intense satisfaction that the principle 
of proportional representation, by means of the single trans- 
ferable vote, for election to a Lower Parliamentary House, has 
been accepted sooner than anyone had ventured confidently 
to predict. The principle had already been agreed to, of course, 
in the case of the proposed Irish Senate, and an attempt 
to reverse the decision on Tuesday signally failed. It is 
an ill wind that blows nobody any good, and in the pre- 
sent circumstances the good has come out of the ill 











o° Mr. Asquith’s complaisance towards Mr. Redmond 
aud of the dimensions of the Nativnalist majority in 
Ireland. The latter made it possible for Mr. Redmond to 
play his favourite part of magnanimity without any 
fear of bis majority being substantially reduced. We only 
wish that Sir Alfred Mond’s amendment had not confined 
itself to Belfast, Dublin, and Cork, but had provided for the 
grouping together of single-member constituencies, so that in 
those also minorities might be protected. Ardently as we 
support proportional representation, we trust that it may not 
be introduced by means of a Fome Rule Act. But now that 
the principle has been decisively accepted the cause is bound 
to grow and prosper. 


On Friday week and on Monday considerable progress was 
made, by the help of the closure, with the Committee stage 
of the Welsh Disestablishment Bill. On the former day no 
fewer than four clauses (IX. to XII.) were passed, though 
only two received any discussion. Perhaps the most interest- 
ing feature of the sitting was a speech by Mr. Gladstone, who 
moved an amendment for altering the geographical limits laid 
down in the Bill. Much exception was taken to the Govern- 
ment’s new plan of not including the names of the Com- 
missioners in the Bill, but of nominating them subsequently. 
On Monday the thirteenth clause, which relates to the con- 
stitution of the new representative Church body, was debated. 
Various amendments were brought forward, all of them 
designed to make more precise the provisions of the Bill, 
which were described by Sir William Anson as being “of 
studied ambiguity.” The Ministerial view, expounded by Mr. 
McKenna and Mr. Hobhouse, held that it was wiser to leave 
to the Welsh Church itself the decision as to its future system 
of government, and relied upon the success of a similar 
provision in the case of the Irish Church. The Government's 
majority during the two days’ debate fluctuated between 
130 and 115. 





A Conference called by the Joint Board of the Parliamentary 
Committee of the Trades Union Congress, the General 
Federation of Trade Unions, and the Labour Party decided 
yesterday week to accept the Government's Trade Unions 
No. 2 Bill under protest. Mr. Henderson, M.P., who presided, 
pointed out the risks involved in rejecting the balf-loaf offered 
by the Government, and frankly admitted that their position 
in regard tothe Osborne Judgment was entirely different from 
that set up by the Taff Vale case. Then the whole trade 
union movement—Liberal, Conservative, Labour, or Socialist 
—was solidly united in the demand for reversal. By no 
stretch of imagination could it be suggested that this was 
the case in regurd to the Osborne Judgment. Some of the 
subsequent speakers strongly condemned the acceptance of 
the Bill, but the adoption of the Committee’s report was 
ultimately carried by 376 to 76. 





Mr. J. R. Gubbins, Director of the Peruvian Amazon 
Company from 1906 to 1908, and Chairman from 1910 until the 
company went into liquidation, was examined on Wednesday 
and Thursday before the Select Committee appointed to 
inquire into the responsibility of the British directors of 
the company for the Putumuyo atrocities. Mr. Gubbins, 
who said he bad spent thirty-eight years in Peru, while 
not accepting Sir Roger Casement’s report entirely, did 
not dissent from the general picture it gave. He denied that 
the directors had fought the Foreign Office and refused an 
inquiry or investigation. Their line was that the only 
effective hope of redress was through the Central Govern- 
ment of Peru, that the charges of murder should be inquired 
into by them, and that it was their duty to punish the 
offenders. He did not remember seeing in the company's local 
accounts an item of £10 for a four days’ hunt for fugitive 
Indians, and observed, in reply to the observation that 
British law would not sanction it even though in a foreign 
territory, that the directors were working under Peruvian law, 
In the course of the evidence given on Thursday Mr. Gubbins 
stated that Arana had absolute control, the British directors 
being practically figureheads. 








Bank Rate, 5 per cent.,changed from 4 percent. October 17th. 


Consols (2}) were on Friday 75}—Friday week 75,’;. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE UNIONIST SETTLEMENT. 


— differences within the Unionist Party are virtually 

at anend. Mr. Bonar Law has yet to receive the 
memorial which will bear the signatures of almost all 
the Unionist members of Parliament, and we are not in 
the secret of what his answer will be. But with confidence 
we predict that a settlement will follow. Even if Mr. Bonar 
Law wished to hold out against the emphatic opinions of 
practically all his followers he would be unable to do so. 
His only course would be to resign. But if Mr. Bonar 
Law does not lead the party neither can any of his Front- 
Bench colleagues who consented in advance to the Ashton 
speech. We state the case in this way only to demonstrate 
an absurdity. It is true that there was a moment when it 
seemed that Mr. Bonar Law’s resignation was becoming 
inevitable. But that danger has passed. It is on all hands 
adinitted that the greatest possible disaster to the Unionist 
Party at the present moment would be to lose Mr. Bonar 
Law’s leadership, and we know very well that Mr. Bonar 
Law, if he is once convinced of this fact, is much too 
patriotic a man to entertain for a second the thought of 
withdrawing from a position which he has filled with 
exceptional success, and which not a single Unionist desires 
to have filled by any other man. The prospect for the 
Unionist Party is now as cheerful as it was depressing 
after the Albert Hall meeting. The party is at one in its 
determination to achieve the first purpose of statesmanship, 
which is to combat the immediate evil instead of postponing 
the realities of the moment to a remote ideal. There is 
now little doubt that, though Tariff Reform will remain 
the creed of the vast majority of Unionists, every candi- 
date at the next general election will be authorized to 
tell the electors that no Food Taxes will be imposed 
unless they are approved by the electors after an express 
reference to them of the subject. We have yet to know 
whether the reference will eventually be by a second 
guaranteed election or by a Poll of the People. If the 
decision on that point is left to Mr. Bonar Law every 
Vnionist will have absolute confidence in his judgment, 
and his decision will certainly not be questioned. 
Incidentally the solution does great credit to those 
extreme Tariff Reformers who have been willing to 
modify their demand for the immediate inclusion of Food 
Taxes in the programme of the party. Unionists ought 
now to be able to march forward with every expectation of 
winning the next general election under a leader whom they 
all trust, and whose personal hold upon the party, we may 
add, has increased steadily and unmistakably during the 
recent dissensions. 

We have felt it our duty as Free Traders to say as few 
words as possible during the dispute within the party. We 
have recognized that for good or ill the party was com- 
mitted to Tariff Reform, and that our right to try to guide 
a fiscal dispute would not be admitted by most of our fellow 
Unionists, and that persistent criticism and advice would 
therefore do more harm than good. As we huve said all 
along, it was our intention to support the Unionist Party, 
however deeply it might be committed to Tariff Reform, 
and to advise all moderate men to do soalso. For Tariff 
Reform is not a thing which could be introduced without 
considerable delay, even if the country were in favour of it ; 
whereas the existing dangers, from which Unionists alone can 
savethecountry,are of the most pressing kind. If Home Rule, 
Welsh Disestablishment, a disastrous land policy, a wildly 
partisan franchise proposal (which would securethe principle 
of one man one vote without its obviously proper corollary 
of one vote one value),and many other bad or discreditable 
schemes are to be defeated, it is absolutely essential to 
concentrate on resistance to them at whatever sacrifice 
of future ideals. Statesmanship means nothing for us if 
it does not mean combating the greatest evils of the 
moment. We need not search far for the appropriate 





word to describe a policy of wilfully accepting present 
evils in order to bring rather nearer some problematical 
political scheme. If all moderate persons had felt as we did, 
the Unionist leaders could have drafted any proposals for 
Food Taxes that they pleased and still have felt perfectly 
secure of having all the support they needed. But unfortu- 
nately for the Unionist Party there is a very large number of 





people who, while intensely disliking the present Govern. 
ment, shy violently at the very mention of Food Taxes 
and absolutely refuse to give even a contingent sanction 
to them. They refuse their sanction although they know 
that thereby they are consenting to the bullying of 
Ulstermen, to the snatching away of religious funds in 
Wales from their rightful purpose, and to all the other 
odious policies of the so-called Liberal Party. Obviously 
the duty of the Unionist Party to remove the objections of 
this very large hesitating group had become imperative. 
The internal disputes of the party, of course, really turned 
on this point. And now that the matter is almost settled 
in a satisfactory manner we no longer feel under the obliga- 
tion of silence. .We congratulate the Tariff Reformers 
on their wisdom and their patriotism. Of their own 
motion they are saving the situation. 

We know perfectly well that for the more austere Tariff 
Reformers to place Food Taxes—a very important part of 
the scheme of Imperial Preference, if not an essential part 
—one step further from realization meant a real sacritice, 
That sacrifice has been made. But we cannot help also 
remarking that the degree of the attachment of the vast 
majority of Unionists to Food Taxes had been wildly 
overestimated. It now turns out that a few very ardent 
Tariff Reformers had, as it were, held the rest of the 
party spell-bound. The rest have now most readily deferred 
a part of their programme on which they had never 
set so much store as was supposed. They had all per- 
ceived for some time, in fact, that by clinging to l'ood 
Taxes they were accepting fearful risks in the immediate 
future of the country. Yet each kept his own counsel out 
of loyalty to his party, as he supposed, until the 
Lancashire members burst their bonds, and then, behold! 
all but an insignificant minority were found to be of the 
same opinion. Of course, the sudden change has given 
Liberals a grateful opportunity to deride the wholesale 
conversion of the party at a moment when conversion was 
convenient for winning votes. They are quite welcome to 
enjoy, if they please, a wholly untrue picture of what has 
happened. The majority of Unionists have changed their 
attitude for two very simple and satisfactory reasons. 
One is, as we have said, that it has been made possible to 
declare publicly an honest conviction which has for some 
time been harboured privately, and the other is that where 
a real sacrifice has been made (as in several cases of course 
it has been made) it is the result of recognizing that 
patriotism requires, first and foremost, resistance to the 
immediate evil, irrespective of all other considerations. We 
can illustrate this from our own experience. Our belief in 
Free Trade is as deep and sincere as ever it was, but we 
have announced our intention of subordinating our desires 
on this point to the more urgent necessities of the situa- 
tion. ‘Tariff Reformers on their side have now consented 
to modify their demands for exactly the same purpose. 
That is a perfectly intelligible and, moreover, a perfectly 
honourable thing to do. Only Liberal writers intent on 
strokes of irony and political sophistry can make it out to 
be otherwise. 

There is another point in the controversy which we must 
mention. The straitest sect of Food 'Taxers—the very small 
group which either makes concession with an ill grace or 
refuses it, and is represented by the Morning Post and in a 
lesser degree by the Pall Mall Gazette—pretends that there 
has been a newspaper plot, headed by the 7'imes and the Daily 
Mail, to reverse the hitherto established policy of Tariff 
Reform. In our opinion this is a pure myth. There has 
been no plot. The Times and the Daily Mail have done 
no more than express the views of the vast majority of 
Unionists, and have expressel them with great ability. 
The Liverpool Courier, which has been much more 
emphatic, demanding nothing less than the immediate 
revival of the Referendum pledge, has no connexion with 
the proprietors of the Times and the Daily Mail. Nor has 
the Daily Telegraph. Nor has the Globe, nor the Yorkshire 
Post, nor the Glasgow Herald. 

For ourselves, we regard the policy of Food Taxes as 
finished with, because we are certain that the Dominions 
will never spontaneously ask the people of Great Britain 
to tax their food. Mr. Bonar Law, of course, promised 
that British food shall not be taxed unless the Dominions 
request that this shall be done. But, if all goes well, there 
is now to be a second safeguard. If the Conference between 
the Dominions and Great Britain, after all, should draft a 
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policy of taxation on food, even then it will not come into 
operation till the country has voted on it as a single issue 
by some means or other yet to be decided. For Tariff 
Seformers there is, after all, no great hardship. It was 
always obvious that Tariff Reform could not be successfully 
introduced till the nation was “educated ” to wish for it. 
The opportunity of education remains. No doubt the 
Unionist Party will do its very best to complete the national 
education. The party believes that it will succeed. We 
retain our own opinion. 

We should have much preferred that the country 
should be promised a Referendum at once, for a Referen- 
dum alone secures a verdict on an undivided issue. 
But we have frankly recognized that another immediate 
promise of a Referendum was scarcely possible, and we 
dismissed it from our minds. In all the circumstances 
we are convinced that the bare undertaking that Food 
Taxes, before they are imposed, shall be laid before the 
electors for their decision is the best possible solution. 
That undertaking can be met only by a Referendum or by 
a second election. 

No doubt Mr. Bonar Law’s speech at Ashton really 
disposed of Food Taxes, but there was an acute danger 
that the country would not understand this. Another 
step was required to make it perfectly plain to the elector 
that by voting Unionist at the next election he would 
not in any shape or form be committing himself to 
Food Taxes. That step, we have little doubt, is now 
about to be taken. I[t is in our judgment all that is 
necessary to win the next election. Immediately after 
Mr. Bonar Law's speech at Ashton we wrote (Spectator, 
December 2Ist, 1912): “We can only hope that when 
the refusal of the Colonies to allow Food Taxes to 
be referred to them becomes clear, as we are con- 
vinced it will, he [Mr. Bonar Law] may be able to take 
the further step of declaring that no recommendation of 
the Imperial Conference, should it involve Food Taxes, will 
be carried out without a further appeal to the electors.” 
We are now, as we cannot doubt, in virtual possession of 
that promise of a second election, and there is a possi- 
bility of something even better—the institution of the 
Poll of the People. In any case the neutral voter will 
be set free to vote Unionist at the next election. It 
will be plain beyond all shadow of misunderstanding, if 
Mr. Bonar Law continues in his position, that Food Taxes 
are not an issue at the next election. It only remains to 
convince Mr. Bonar Law of what is the plain and simple 
truth, that the Unionist Party is in urgent need of his con- 
tinued services. He is implicitly trusted, liked, and 
respected as a leader. If he refuses to remain in his 
position it can only be because the actual state of feeling 
in the party has not been revealed to him. Let him only 
be made aware of it and we know that he will not fail us. 





MR. LLOYD GEORGE AND THE DOCTORS. 


Y our heading to this article we summarize the medical 
‘ controversy over the Insurance Act as it presents 
itself to the country. The struggle is, of course, properly 
between the Government and the doctors, and many 
Liberals have expressed resentment at the idea that Mr. 
Lloyd George should be put in the position of a prot- 
agonist more intent than any of his colleagues on 
humiliating and crushing a large part of the medical 
profession. Nothing would please us better than to know 
that that resentment was well founded. The struggle 
ought to be practically as well as theoretically an issue 
between the Government and the profession, not between 
any single member of the Government and the pro- 
fession. It is the duty of the Cabinet to secure 
that this shall be so. We all know that Mr. Lloyd 
George is, in Browning's phrase, “ever a fighter.” The 
Cabinet should not allow him to be alone and untram- 
melled in the position of one crying (in Browning's 
words again), “So one fight more, the best and the last.” 
There is too much passion in the air already. We wish to 


look at the controversy without any passion and see how 
the Act, with all its faults thick upon it, can be worked 
for the greatest profit of the country and particularly of 
the sick. The Insurance Act is now the law of the land. 
In important particulars it will have to be amended, but 
there is no need to wait for the amendment before working 
the Act as well as it can be worked. We shall not be 








parties to any gratuitous loss to the country merely because 
it might please Mr. Lloyd George to “score off” some 
doctors, or some doctors to “ score off” Mr. Lloyd George. 

If a large number of doctors are coerced into a position 
of withholding their service, or of boycotting those who 
are giving their service, they will be adopting an attitude 
utierly alien to the spirit and all the traditions of their 
profession, and the proof will therefore be strong that 
they are only doing for some overpowering reason what is 
unnatural and unprecedented. ‘T'he country will know 
where to look for the reason. Mr. Lloyd George himself 
once declared that without the full and ready co-operation 
of the doctors it would be impossible to work the Act. 
The situation now is that full and ready co-operation 
is not being given by the doctors. It is absurd to 
suppose, then, that in these circumstances as much 
good will be got out of the medical benefits as might 
be got. It is within the power of the Government to 
placate the doctors without any Parliamentary amend- 
ment of the Act. Everyone must know perfectly well 
that if the issue were between the Government and a 
trade union it would not be many days before Sir George 
Askwith, or it might be Mr. Chester Jones, would be 
instructed to plunge into the middle of things and save 
the public peace at whatever sacrifice of the Government's 
principles. Last week we compared the British Medical 
Association with a trade union, which in essence is what it 
is. We trust the magic of the name will not be lost on the 
Government. The policy now being pursued by Mr. Lloyd 
George or the Government (as the case may be) is a refusal 
of quarter. The medical profession deserves this less than 
any profession in the land. It has always given an immense 
amount of service to the poor without regard to the 
amount of the payment or to the prospect of being paid at 
all. If the profession were made up of spongers and 
bloodsuckers we could understand that Mr. Lloyd George 
might desire to use his tactical advantage to humiliate an 
arrogant and ruthless body of men who were committing 
the additional offence of flinging bitter and passionate 
words at him. But no profession stands in so little need 
of being taught a lesson or taught its duty. We admit 
that the tactical advantage is with Mr. Lloyd George. 
He has got enough doctors to “work the Act”—not to 
work it in the spirit in which he said it ought to be 
worked, but at all events to make a show of having won 
his point. But although enough doctors in the aggregate 
have offered their services to pull the Act through, there 
are patches of the country in which no service has been 
offered by resident doctors at all. Here is Mr. Lloyd 
George’s opening for a really autocratic stroke. He has 
stated that he will introduce strangers into these areas 
and pay them salaries to do the Government work. More 
than that, he will allow them to take private practice as 
well. We said last week that this was a Prussian policy 
of plantation. It is quite inexcusable so long as it cannot 
be said that every effurt at conciliation has been made 
in vain. It is an act characteristic of an oppressive 
bureaucracy. 

We are not in the least concerned wholly to defend the 
policy of the British Medical Association. We think that its 
members should never have been exposed to an almost cruel 
test of their loyalty while there was any possibility of doubt 
as to whether their pledge was still binding. In our opinion 
there was reasonable room for doubt, and the “ break- 
away” which has enabled Mr. Llovd George in a sense to 
work the Act seems, in the retrospect, to have been almost 
inevitable. This was not good management. But this, so 
far from reducing the need for conciliation, now actually 
increases it. For the doctors who are threatened with the 
direst possible penalties are those who abided by an 
intensely chivalrous and scrupulous interpretation of their 
pledge. Many of them stood by their pledge well knowing 
that their act might bring ruin to themselves and their 
families. Has the day arrived when a Government will 
make it their business to punish the men whose personal 
honour has stood an extravagant test like that? We 
sincerely hope not. After every one of the recent strikes 
the present Government were much more intent on securing 
the reinstatement of strikers than on consulting the interests 
of those outsiders who had supplied the labour during the 
strike. Surely they are not going deliberately to reverse 
that policy now, with no sufficient reason shown? If it is 
necessary to appoint salaried doctors in areas where panels 
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have not been formed or are inadequate, the strangers 
should not be subsidized by the Government to enter into 
a permanent competition with the resident doctors. That 
would be economically and morally a most pernicious 
course. The result would be a lasting prohibition of the 
ready co-operation which Mr. Lloyd George himself 
postulated as indispensable to the Act. The appointment 
of imported salaried doctors ought te be temporary. When 
a private firm at Tilbury during a strike wished to import 
labourers from another part of England, the Government 
. stepped in and prevented the plan as likely to cause a 
breach of the peace. Now the Government propose to 
adopt that prohibited plan themselves, and provoke a 
lasting breach of the peace over the bodies of the sick. 

The interest of the insured persons in a settlement 
is even greater in the aggregate than that of the 
doctors. As one of our correspondents points out, it 
is an essential part of a cure that a sick person 
should have complete confidence in his doctor. It 
eannot be supposed that this condition will be satisfied 
if the sick are given a closely limited field of choice. As 
things stand, thousands of insured persons will have to 
pay under compulsion for the services of a doctor whom 
they do not like and in whom they do not believe, but 
whose attendance (unless they are prepared to forfeit 
their payments altogether) will be forced upon them. 
Seiad of a willing and comprehensive medical service 
there will be a partial and unwilling one. A large pro- 
portion of the doctors who are actually on the panels sent 
m their names reluctantly and ina mood of resentment. 
Modern medicine has become so iargely preventive in 
character that there is no chance of a satisfactory contract 
system being established unless it is conducted with some- 
thing approaching enthusiasm. There is no need for a 
medical plantation. We can see no reason why the 
Government should not permit everywhere a freedom of 
choice which is provided for in principle in the wording 
of the Act. In Manchester and Salford, where no paneis 
could be formed, such a plan has already been adopted. 
‘Lhe Times gives the following account of it :— 

“The schemo of medical benefit adopted in Manchester and 

Salford has been very well received generally. Its main feature 
is the substitution of lists for panels. Insured persons will be 
able to secure the attendance of almost any doctor they choose, 
for nearly all the general practitioners are appending their names 
to the lists. In Manchester there will probably be 450, and in 
Salford 120. Some doctors who have patients in each municipality 
are on both lists. The money allowed under the Act for 
medical service will be paid into pools under the control 
of two medical committees, to which the doctors will send their 
bills. The committees will have the power to reject or amend the 
bills. Payment will be for work done, and if the sum voted by 
the committees is more or less than the sumavailable the amounts 
which have been allocated will be reduced or advanced accordingly 
pro rata,” 
The Government will bear a very heavy burden of respon- 
sibility indeed if for the purpose of enjoying a more 
complete victory over the British Medical Association they 
stubbornly resist the application of a principle which is 
already working smoothly, and contains the whole ground- 
work of a peaceful and beneficent compromise. 





THE PROBLEM OF THE LAND. 


O* of the most fashionable subjects for newspaper 
debate at the present moment is the problem of 
the land. The fashion is not confined to either political 
party. True blue Tories and violent Radicals agree in 
proclaiming the necessity for studying this problem, or 
more often insist that something must be done at once 
to solve it. What “it” exactly is nobody cares to define, 
Writers who are really familiar with English farming are 
by no means so convinced that any great changes in our 
present system are necessary. The well-informed writer 
who has been contributing a series of articles to the Times 
on “A Pilgrimage of British Farming” takes an extremely 
favourable view of the present situation, while the defects 
to which he calls attention are not those which politicians 
have yet condescended to notice. In his concluding 
article he sums up with admirable conciseness the main 
features of our present system. Speaking first of capitalist 
farming, he points out that the main defect is the lack of 
scientific training. On the Continent of Europe there 


exists a profession unknown in this country, namely, 
that of farm managing. A Continental farm manager 








receives a scientific and literary education, and then is 
employed by a landowner either to run a farm or 
to manage an estate. Our English farmers, according 
to the Times “ Pilgrim,” are excellent at their direct 
business on rule-of-thumb lines, but they have not 
yet in most cases realized the necessity for a scientific 
knowledge of agriculture, and for a practical knowledge of 
bookkeeping and business organization. He goes on to 
say that “ what the ordinary farmer needs above all 
things is better education, and by this we mean not so 
much further knowledge of a technical sort, but the more 
flexible habit of mind that comes with reading, the suscep- 
tibility to ideas that is acquired from acquaintance with a 
different atmosphere from the one in which he ordinarily 
lives.” Thisis a point which is almost universally ignored 
by English reformers or would-be reformers of our land 
system. Yet the experience of Denmark emphasizes its 
importance. We inthis country are apt to assume that 
the success of the Danes in agriculture is due to their 
system of small holdings combined with co-operation. 
But the Danes themselves will always assert that the 
primary cause of their success is the excellent system of 
high-class schools established throughout the little king- 
dom of Denmark nearly three generations ago. Without 
the purely literary training given in these schools Danish 
minds would never have been prepared to face the problems 
of agriculture and co-operation in the way which they have 
done. It is the old story that progress comes from im- 
proving individuals, not from changing institutions. 

This consideration, which applies to our capitalist 
farmers, whether small or great, applies with tenfold 
force to peasant cultivators. In spite of all that has 
been justly said about the desirability of peasant 
holdings, we are faced by the fact that at the present 
moment small holdings are not successful except under 
extremely favourable conditions. Partly there is the 
problem of capital. The capitalist farmer can stand a 
bad season ; the peasant farmer as a rule cannot. If his 
crops fail he falls heavily into debt, and two or three bad 
years will probably complete his ruin. But as every 
experienced agriculturist knows, there is something more 
than this. The smallholder, if he is to succeed, must 
himself be, under present English conditions, an exceptional 
man. He must have grit enough to face difficulties; he 
must have knowledge enough to be prepared to deal with 
them. In Denmark these qualities are widely diffused, 
owing largely to a liberal education. In England relatively 
few men of the labourer class possess them. For this 
reason any attempt to create small holdings on a wholesale 
scale must be deprecated. Already cautious observers 
are beginning to feel a good deal of anxiety at the rapid 
manner in which County Councils are acquiring land to be 
let to smallholders. It is perfectly true that the Councils 
are acting in response to a vigorous demand, but it is 
notorious that in almost every class of life thousands of 
men are to be found who yearn to cultivate land of their 
own, and are fully convinced that they are competent to do 
so. It is only after bitter experience that they learn their 
own incompetence. 

On the vexed controversy between small and large hold- 
ings the wise man will refrain from dogmatizing. An 
examination of an agricultural map of England will show 
that in certain districts the holdings tend to be small and 
in other districts to be large, and the probability is that 
this diffusion would not have come about except in obedience 
to certain natural qualities of the land. We find, for 
example, that often in one county, say the East Riding 
of Yorkshire, the hilly districts are peopled by small 
farmers and the plains by large farmers. The enthusiasts 
for small holdings constantly forget that a small holding 
means to a large extent the reversion from machinery to 
handwork, and this must under many conditions be 
uneconomical. Nor is there at present any sign that 
our English staallholders will be willing to adopt the 
system of co-operation which enables the Danish small- 
holder to utilize some, at any rate, of the advantages 
of machinery. ~ All observers speak of the extra- 
ordinary suspiciousness of smallholders of one another. 
This is a factor, by the way, which does not appear 
to exist to the same extent in Ireland, perhaps because 
at bottom the Irish spirit is the spirit of the clan and 
the English spirit that of the individual. At any rate, 
it is notorious that agricultural co-operation has made far 
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greater strides in Ireland than in England. All these 
points suggest caution and the undesirability of plunging 
into any new system without full examination of the facts. 

Mr. Asquith was asked in the House of Commons the other 
day whether he would be willing to appoint a Royal Com- 
mission to inquire into the English system of agriculture, 
and somewhat curtly refused. Why he should have refused 
is not clear. A Royal Commission can do no harm, and 
might prevent a good deal of the superficial talk now being 
indulged in. On the other hand, it might interfere with 
various schemes with which Mr. lloyd George is credited. 
Among these schemes, it is rumoured, is a plan for applying 
the principles of the Miners’ Minimum Wage Act to agricul- 
tural labour. That agricultural labourers are at present 
in many counties underpaid is a proposition which no 
thoughtful man can dispute. Our own belief is that 
in the worst-paid counties the wages are below an economic 
level: that is to say that a higher wage would produce 
better results, and we are glad to see that this view is sub- 
stantially confirmed by the able writer in the Times to 
whom we have already referred. The low wage is in fact 
the result of custom and produces a low standard of work. 
Until these excessively low wages are raised the farmer 
cannot expect to get efficient labour. Nor is that the whole 
point. Lew wages have to be supplemented by low-rented 
cottages, with the result that it does not pay the private 
capitalist to build cottages for labourers to inhabit. We 
thus are involved in a vicious circle. The labourer is paid 
too little to maintain his efliciency. In turn he pays too 
little for his cottage to cover the cost of decent accom- 
modation. The root of the problem is therefore the 
raising of wages ; but directly it is proposed that this shall 
be done by Act of Parliament grave difficulties emerge. A 
farmer suddenly compelled to raise wages from 12s. to, say, 
16s. or 20s. would at once begin to get rid of his least 
competent workmen. That this would ultimately mean a 
general raising of the efficiency of the nation may be 
admitted, but immediately it would involve great human 
suffering. Therefore whatever Mr. Lloyd George may 
propose for political or other ends, we sincerely hope that 
landowners throughout the country and far-seeing farmers 
will at once begin to take this problem into their own hands, 
and try themselves to discover some means of greatly 
raising the wages of the worst-paid agricultural labourers 
by voluntary methods which will not be accompanied by 
harsh treatment of the older and less efficient men. As 
soon as this has been done the cottage problem will solve 
itself. 

On the general question of the national ideal to be aimed 
at we cannot resist the temptation of quoting from a 
pamphlet on Danish compared with English agriculture 
by an extremely well-informed Danish writer, Mr. Peschcke 
Koedt :— 

“There are good reasons for opposing revolutionary attacks 
upon your old land system. Changes are necessary, but there are 
limits to the extent te which the English soil can be divided and 
subdivided without ultimate damage tothe nation. If the whole of 
the United Kingdem’s cultivable soil were disposed of in favour 
of small cottagers the agricultural produce would undoubtedly 
be enormously increased. But England’s position as the leading 
nation of the wurld would hardly be strengthened by such a 
change. The British Empire can neither be upheld nor ruled by 
a mother country which is itself governed by men and women 
with limited econemical views and a narrow political horizon.” 
This far-seeing view may with advantage be supplemented 
by the opinion expressed by the Times’ “ Pilgrim”: 
“Indeed it is the better ideal to be able to manage a farm 
with two men per 100 acres minding machines and earning 
30s. a week each, than with ten men digging or its equivalent 
at 10s. a week each.” 





THE TEACHERS AND THE STATE. 


()* the first day of the Conference of Educational 
J Associations which has been sitting in London this 
week the question whether the teachers in elementary and 
secondary schools shall be made a branch of the Civil 
Service was introduced by Mr. Michael Sadler, the Vice- 
Chancellor of Leeds University. It would have been 
more convenient perhaps if the task had fallen to an 
advocate of the suggested change. Mr. Sadler indeed 
set out the arguments he was combating with conspicuous 
fairness. But we should have liked to hear the case on 
that side stated with greater fulness by someone who 
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believes in it. It was urged by one speaker that teachers 
are already “in large measure under the Civil Service,” 
and that if certain ends could be better secured it would be 
worth while for them to “become entirely Civil Servants.” 
The fact that this would only bea “ further step ” following 
upon others that have already been taken does not greatly 
impress us. If and in so far as the teachers in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools are already Civil Servants, 
the change has been made without any real thought. No 
one has been at the trouble to inquire what the cause of 
education will gain or what it will lose by such an alteration 
in the position of those who give it. Less important subjects 
have been considered by Royal Commissions, and though 
the relation between Royal Commissions and legislation is 
not always apparent, it is sometimes true that the best 
result that can follow from them is the discovery that the 
subject is best left alone. In the absence of any investiga- 
tion of this kind the fact that an unnoticed change has 
been in progress for some time is a reason for going 
back rather than for going forward. When Mr. Holman’s 
statement of the objects which lead him to think it worth 
while to make the teachers Civil Servants come to be 
examined they are all of one kind. If the change will give 
the teachers “ greater security of tenure, more adequate 
pay, and more dignity in the eyes of the nation,” then let 
it be made. No doubt teachers have, and ought to have, 
precisely the same liberty of organization that doctors, or 
solicitors, or artizans have. ‘The country has no right to 
expect them to work except on fair terms, and we know of 
no definition of fair terms except the best terms that they 
can get. But this has little or nothing to do with educa- 
tion. A highly paid teacher is not necessarily a good 
teacher, and however good he is he may be employed to 
teach a very unimportant subject. In that case his 
personal influence will have a certain value, but it will not 
be a directly educational value. It is important that the 
time spent at school should be spent to the best advantage, 
and the shorter that time is the more necessary it is to 
examine carefully over what subjects it is distributed. If 
this aspect of the question is neglected, no raising of the 
teacher's salary, no provision for him in the way of pen- 
sion, will make up for the omission. When Mr. Holman 
treats this small part of the subject as if it were the whole, 
he falls into an error which is common to all forms of 
trade unionism. The position and prospects of the workers 
cannot, indeed, be left out of sight when we are dealing 
with the great and difficult problem, how to get a really 
national system of education—a system, that is to say, 
which shall benefit the dull as well as the clever children, 
and give them something which they can carry away from 
school, however limited, and necessarily limited, has been 
their stay there. But the interests of the teachers are not 
the only nor the chief interests that have to be borne in 
mind when we approach this question, and if we are not 
on our guard they are very likely to be given a dispro- 
portionate place in the inquiry. 

We learn from Mr. Sadler’s speech that this danger is 
happily less pressing than it promised to be ten years ago. 
There is only one section of teachers—the assisten 
masters and mistresses in secondary schools—in which 
there is now a large body of opinion in favour of the Civil 
Service idea. The teachers in elementary schools are, he 
thinks, on the whole “indisposed to become Civil Ser- 
vants.” So, with rare exceptions, are the head masters 
and mistresses of secondary schools and the great local 
authorities. This is so far satisfactory that while the 
elementary teachers are hostile or indifferent to the change 
it is not likely to be made. The main force at the back 
of legislation is the voting force, and of this the 
elementary teachers have necessarily the lion’s share. 
So long as they remain in their present mind the move- 
ment towards making them State servants is not likely to 
make much progress. But then are they likely to remain 
in their present mind? Mr. Sadler describes the secondary 
school teachers as realizing “how much England would 
gain, both intellectually and economically, from having 
a highly competent corps’ of secondary school teachers, 
devoting their lives to their profession, adequately paid, and 
guaranteed against an old age of poverty or against family 
disaster in the event of their premature death.” Why 
should not this picture have equal attractions for the far 
larger body of elementary school teachers? In them- 
selves the advantages included in it are perfectly genuine. 
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It is a real advantage for any worker to feel sure of a 
good salary and a good pension, and if elementary school 
teachers could make sure of these things by becoming 
Civil Servants and the interests of education be equally 
well cared for, no one would wish to stand in their way. It 
is this last consideration that furnishes the chief reasons 
for not making the change. We cannot make it except at 
the cost of subordinating the interest of education to the 
interest of the teachers, and this is not a cost which we have 
any right to incur. We do not mean that this is the only 
argument against the merging of the teaching profession 
in the Civil Service. Ancther is to be found in the 
uncertainty that the teachers themselves would really be 
the gainers. The Government is not always a good pay- 
master. Mrs. Bryant, who followed Mr. Sadler on Tuesday, 
says that for women’s work the Civil Service authorities 
pay worse than any other employer. This, however, is a 
consideration which is not likely to be lost sight of by the 
powerful trade union which embraces almost the whole 
body of elementary teachers. What are not so sure of 
being kept in view are the educational losses which such a 
revolution would involve. 

What these losses are is well set out in Mr. Sadler’s 
speech. He admits that the modern State, “ especially on 
the Continent of Europe, in the Overseas Dominions, and 
in the United States,” has achieved great educational 
results. But how has this been done? “ By generalizing 
methods of teaching and organization which had been 
devised and tested in the first instance by individual 
originality and enterprise.” The State takes its material 
and arranges it in the way calculated to yield the best 
results. But it has to put up with the material it has, and 
when this has been provided “by individual originality 
and enterprise” any further contributions of the same 
kind are effectually stopped by official intervention. It 
may be said that when you have already got such excellent 
stuff to work on, nothing more is wanted except to bring 
it within the reach of the poorest, and it is only the 
State that can do this. Mr. Sadler meets this argument in 
two ways. The greatest educational improvements have 
sprung from “ freedom of experiment and liberty on the 
part of teachers and groups of teachers to work out 
educational ideals in accordance with their personal 
convictions and experience.” ‘There is no reason to 
suppose that this beneficial process has been accomplished 
once for all. On the contrary, as new educational needs 
come into being this freedom of experiment becomes more 
fruitful and more indispensable. The State “is com- 
paratively sterile in new ideas,” and the “ mere weight and 
momentum of its machinery ” makes individual experiment 
impossible or only possible in the most exceptional condi- 
tions. At the present moment elementary education in this 
country is suffering from this very cause. It has become 
mainly a system for towns, and the result of making it 
universal has been to dispose the children in the country 
districts to seize every opportunity for migrating to the 
towns, and enjoying that town life for which their education 
has fitted them. ‘There are parts of England in which no 
boy ever thinks of going upon the land and no girl ever 
dreams of marrying a labourer. The educational authori- 
ties are now making efforts to remedy this, and the chief 
obstacle in the way of success is the difficulty of trying 
experiments under the present arrangement as to standards 
and school age. It is hard enough to modify these now; 
it would be far harder if they were all devised and con- 
trolled by a huge central body. Mr. Sadler also touches 
on the many administrative difficulties which such a 
change would create—the colossal scale of the operation, 
its enormous cost, and the increased severity that would 
be imparted to the religious conflict, of which we already 
hear so much. By the ardent educationist these objections 
may be dismissed as unworthy of attention, but even he 
may be startled by the educational losses which in Mr. 
Sadler’s judgment would attend the proposal to make the 
teachers in elementary and secondary schools a new 
department of the Civil Service. 








THE COMMON TASK. 

“ DESCRIPTION of the daily task and common round 
of working Britons at home and abroad” has been 

edited by “‘ Vanoc” of the Referee, and published under the 
title of “A Day of my Life” (Macdonald and Evans, 1s, net). 








The idea of inviting readers of the Referee from all parts of 
the globe to set down the story of a working day was a 
brilliant one. If all these different men and women, the 
city clerk, the huntsman, the dressmaker, the actress, the 
stoker, the gold prospector, and the rabbit-wire man in 
Australia, all possessed the pens of ready writers the result 
would bave been interesting in the extreme. Unfortanately, 
ready writers are not so common, and the result, while still 
interesting, is something of a disappointment. They do 
not tell us nearly so much as we should like to know. But 
after all it would be no easy matter to most of us to make a 
picture of our daily lives which would be worth looking at. 
All daily work is monotonous, except to those special people 
whom monotony cannot touch. They are not susceptible to 
boredom, and for them recurrent duty spells variety. Here 
in the book before us is a striking instance of what we 
mean. ‘T'wo city clerks describe each his own day. One 
gives a dull account of “a dog’s life”; for the other 
every item of his work, every moment of his leisure, teems 
with interest and pleasure. An hour’s waiting at the law 
courts sets him off on any number of amusing trains of 
thought. The humour of the judge and the humours of the 
crowd alike entertain him, and music, which is his beloved 
hobby, leaves no moment of his off-time heavy on his hands. 
The dressmaker’s assistant, again, hotly repudiates the notion 
that her work is dull. True, her day is long. She 
stitches, with intervals, from nine in the morning to 
eight at night. A train journey at each end of the 
day makes her free time still shorter. Nevertheless she 
believes few rich women enjoy life as much as she does. 
She reads in the train and never wishes the time away. At 
her work her companions amuse her, the changes in fashion 
interest her. She watches the customers with pleasure, 
divides the “nice” ones from the exacting ones, and notes 
that every year more husbands come with their wives to 
choose dresses, notes also that the men wish the dresses to 
be becoming and the women desire to follow the fashions. 
Even at home the tyranny of the needle is not over. Friends 
drop in of an evening who are glad of her skill in helping 
them to make their clothes. Compulsory learning has leavened 
ignorance to a far greater extent than the railer at primary 
education would have us believe. The girls in a West-End 
dressmaker’s shop are not all empty-headed. “During our 
spare moments all sorts of topical subjects are discussed quite 
seriously : women’s suffrage, Lloyd George, strikes, Christian 
Science, &c. So you see that though we are shut up for so many. 
hours in the work-room we don’t get entirely out of touch with 
or lose interest in the things that are happening in the world.” 
Another hard-working woman who seems greatly to enjoy a 
life of drudgery is a “bachelor girl” who lives alone 
in a tiny flat and translates scientific and medical books. 
Her father, she tells us, was a doctor, and her interest 
in science is hereditary. Getting up at a quarter to seven, 
she works all day, with a short interval between two and 
four, when she goes for a walk, reads a novel, or draws. 
She is at home among books, and reading costs little 
nowadays when public libraries abound. “When I am 
asked to undertake work connected with some subject of 
which I know little, I always first of all get hold of all 
the literature I can that bears upon the subject, and 
assimilate as much useful knowledge about it as I am 
able to.” There can be no doubt that the women who do 
like work of a kind not perhaps intended for them by 
nature, like it very much indeed, and pine little after 
a more normal life. On the other hand, many women who 
have to work for their living hate it. One of the diaries of a 
day contributed to this collection comes from “a charity 
collector.” Certainly her work must be trying. Her duty 
is to go from house to house begging for money. Every 
morning “I set out with my pamphlets, printed appeals, 
collecting cards, and a directory, all strapped together and 
held tightly under my long waterproof.” Poor woman! her 
task is thankless indeed, but as one reads it is very difficult 
to sympathize. Her little account of her hard life is vulgar 
and discontented to a degree. Her very prettiness, which she 
presses upon her reader’s notice, seems a source of bitterness; 
everywhere she meets with coldness or with insults. Her 
affected lamentations reek of self-pity, and, “Ah, if only 
someone would come along and marry me!” is the only 
quite natural and genuine sentence in the whole paper. If 
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only she and the discontented clerk who leads the dog's life 
could be brought together! 

There is only one account in the whole book of the 
day of an ordmary bard-working married woman. She 
belongs to a class which is able to keep one evidently 
inferior servant. At the time she writes she has a sick child 
to nurse, and the day she describes is Sunday, when the servant 
is out. She works hard for ber children, and when one of them 
is ill she is no doubt overworked, but she is entirely devoted 
to them and does not complain at all. She relates rather 
badly, and there is little of interest to be got from her short 
story. One realizes that she is ratier afraid of her husband, 
who fulminates against “rich and grand” people—and rather 
afraid of her maid. She and ber husband practise small 
economies in secret lest the servant should gossip to the 
neighbours of the simplicity of their way of life. The paper 
reads in parte like an illiterate effort at satire. Surely a 
more interesting description of the life led by so many 
thousands of women could have been secured by “ Vanoc.” 

We should have liked some more information about the 
lives of women in the colonies. The headings of the chapters 
which come from the pens of colonial men are very attractive. 
“A Solitary Outpost,” “An Australian Boundary Rider,” “ A 
Gold Prospector,” “ A Farmer on the Veld,” rouse our interest. 
Abroad or at home, however, life seems to be dull or entertain- 
ing, pleasant or “fit for a dog,” according to the temperament 
of the writer. Our farmer on the veld is perfectly bappy. 
He owns a thousand acres; he camé out nine years ago, with 
£300 of capital, to find his longed-for territory absolutely bare, 
treeless, waterless, barren. 

“ At the present moment I am reaping a record wheat crop. As 

early as 4.0 a.m. I am in the lands stacking the hundreds of 
bundles of wheat that were reaped on the previous day, stacking 
them against time and before the sun gets on them to make them 
dry and brittle. J am supervising a dozen or twenty native 
reapers, women as well as men, who'through the long, hot day 
reap the crop at the rate of two shillings per one hundred bundles, 
each bundle being nine inches or a cops in diameter where tied in 
the middle. At sundown each reapér gets his ration of mealie 
meal, and some a handful of tobacco in addition.” 
He tries to draw a picture which shall convey to his readers 
the fascination of the place. Here, he’ says, is “life as life, in 
my opinion, should be.” Often, it is true, he is a week, some- 
times a month, without seeing a white face. What matterP 
He sees crops where nothing grew; water where all was dust; 
a land of plenty of his own creating. 

The gold prospector has not the art of drawing pictures. 
There is no romance in his account of the finding and washing 
of gold dust. The technical details of any other mechanical 
work would be as interesting. Nothing again could be more 
dull than the life of the boundary rider in Australia. His 
duty is to mend holes in rabbit wire, and he is familiarly 
known as “the rabbit proofer.” Surely no clerk at home 
has duller work than this. 

“T board in the hut, and directly after breakfast, which is at 

cock-crow—though we have no cocks here—I saddle my horse, fill 
my saddle-pouch with food, see that my tools—file, wire-cutters, 
wire key, steel punch, &c.—are all there, and ride out to the 
rabbit-proof fence, about seven miles from camp: the total length 
of this fence is twenty-four miles. Arrived at my point, I walk 
my horse slowly along the side of the fence, keeping a sharp look- 
out for holes in the wire netting, broken meshes, and so on, and 
every time I come to a place that needs repairing I pull up, alight, 
get out my tools and set to work mending the netting. At every 
half-mile I come to a pitfall trap, where I dispatch any creatures 
that may have been caught—wild cats, porcupines, small wallabies, 
and, maybe, an occasional ‘ goanna.’” 
The man on outpost duty has nothing much to tell us either. 
We hear the times of his meals, the fact that he plays 
“ football with the Gurkhas” (we do not hear exactly where he 
is), and that he would like a change. 

The thing which strikes the reader most forcibly about 
these papers as a whole is that there is almost no mention of 
money in them. The stoker on the locomotive compluins of 
his wages. One or two young emigrants regret the money 
spent on their public-school education—a “country gentle- 
man” (what is he doing in this galére?) expresses some 
contempt for the newly rich, but no greed, no envy, 
and no bitterness on the subject of money is to be found 
throughout the volume. Some men love their work (by the 
by, the rural postman is positively enthusiastic about his 
daily round) and a few men hate it; of what they make by 
their toil they say next to nothing. We think the omission 
very remarkable. They are all making their livings, and they 





speak only of their lives. They almost all tell their readers 
whether or no their work makes them happy. So far as one 
can see, after reading their generally rather bald confessions 
of how they spend their time, they are seeking happiness, not 
gain. None of them is exactly rich, and none very poor. 
Is that why they do not think about money P 





ANIMAL LIFE IN JAPAN. 
FXHE animal stories of the Far East do not constitute a 
record of attempts, infantile and a little pathetic, to 
copy human intelligence. Japanese animals realize that the 
supernatural is their proper sphere, and in this region, whither 
man cannot follow them, the fox, badger, cat, and toad are 
constantly at work. 

The cat and toad are distinctly malevolent; they usually 
take the forms of beautiful women, and work men’s undoing 
in that way. In fact, a man can never be certain whether 
it is a cat or a woman he has married; at any moment his wife 
may develop a tail. 

The badger plays a sort of general utility part; his réles are 
inexhaustible. To a priest, sitting in his lonely hut in the 
forest, a badger may appear as the Goddess Kwannon, riding 
on a white elephant in a cloud of glory—and all this magnifi- 
cent display for the sake of the bowl of soup that it is hoped 
the priest will drop in his astonishment. Another mortal, 
hurrying home at night, may meet a Daimyo’s vast retinue, 
and thereby be compelled to wait for hours with bowed head 
by the side of the road—uall badger-work, for badger-ends. 

For the badger is a humourist with a large appetite. His 
amusement on summer evenings, when otherwise unoccupied, is 
to drum on his stomach with a paw. The wary, of course, are 
not led astray by a curious droning that they may hear in the 
thicket ; but old gentlemen or diners-out returning home in a 
muddled condition often feel compelled to investigate the 
affair. The result of the inquiry is always the same. Last 
night’s guest is found in the morning by the side of the road 
with an absurd story, and without the box of delicacies that he 
was taking home to his wife. 

Among the educated to-day, stories such as these only raise 
a laugh; but copntry people and the older generation, 
whose traditions go buck to the days before the Revolution, 
still cling to the old beliefs. 

In my family the grandmother still acts as the jealous 
guardiun of the spirits, looks after their wants, interprets 
their various manifestations, and, while protecting us from 
malicious influences, tries to obtain all the good luck that is 
going. 

Every evening she produces an old-fashioned book which 
she used when a girl, and which, besides containing “ The 
Hundred Poets,” rules of polite conduct, and examples of 
letter composition, is a sort of home astrologer. The pages 
that are mainly consulted are those containing the 
calendar. From these the auspiciousness or inauspiciousness 
of any hour or day can be told, and the various members 
of the family are informed if good or evil fortune is likely te 
attend them. The book is the subject of much good-natured 
chaff, but while none of the family will admit that they 
believe its predictions, there is dead silence as the “aged 
one” reads outin the old-fashioned language of the past what 
fate has in store for the morrow. 

One of the family jokes is that the formidable calculations 
necessary in order to convert the old Chinese calendar into 
the present Roman calendar, so as to make the readings of 
the book correspond, are bungled by the old lady, who thus 
reads out the verse for the wrong day. 

In the present world of hurry and stress the fact that the 
day is an unlucky one is not accepted as an excuse for staying 
away from work. But before an event such as a marriage, or 
moving house, or starting on a journey, the grandmother — 
assisted by the local astrologer—is allowed her way, and action 
postponed until a day of Great Good Luck comes round. Of 
course, besides the day itself, there ure other things: the 
years in which the young couple were born must bear a certain 
relationship; or, in a house, the door must face a certain way. 
Also, when moving into a new home, the direction in which 
it lies in respect to the old one is of importance. I remember 
a certain day in June that had been selected as suitable 
for moving to another house in the neighbourhood. Every- 
thing was ready, goods were packed, and the first burrow of 
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possessions was just moving off when a shout was heard from 
the inkyojo, where the “ aged one” was taking a last: pipe. 

“Oi! taihen! The direction won’t do; stop the cart.” 

The new house lay to the north-east, and this, it appears, had 
been overlooked. At any rate, the astrologer who lived in the 
lane at the back was partly responsible, for he had sanctioned 
the move. One of the maids was accordingly sent round to 
ask him if he would kindly come over and settle this new 
complication. 

After we had sat on the verandah for about an hour, the 
grandmother came out and told us that a way out of the 
difficulty had been found. The direction was certainly bad, 
but if we and the carts after going out of the gate, went for 
some distance in a wrong direction and reached the new abode 
by acircuitous route, no harm would happen; the evil influences 
would be deceived and would not follow us. Moves are so 
easily made, there is so little furniture and so few formalities 
connected with renting a house, that a removal is a very 
common event in the life of a Japanese family. On the 
occasion mentioned above, I believe we changed houses as 
being the easiest solution of the “cat question,” which was 
pressing upon us just then. Nobody said as much, and various 
other reasons were advanced—the house was getting old, the 
landlord would not renew the mats, and so on—but those 
who concerned themselves with the things that really mattered 
felt that with the cat in its existing state anything might 
happen. 

Briefly the situation was this. In spite of being cautioned 
on its arrival, the cat—a tortoise-shell with a black nose—bad 
been with us over a year and showed no signs of going. Now 
we knew, even if we were not being continually reminded of 
the fact by the “aged one,” that acat which becomes a settled 
inmate of a home—and one year is considered the maximum 
period of safety—will gradually acquire dangerous propensities. 
From small beginnings, such as dancing in the mounlight with 
handkerchiefs round their beads and frightening the children, 
cats quickly pass to deeds that have brought about the over- 
throw of families. 

Now our cat had already given unmistakable signs of 
trouble to come. First, it had developed a taste for oil, and 
had been seen drinking the contents of the little lamp in front 
of the shrine in the gatekeeper’s house; secondly, washing 
was continually being missed or found strewn about the 
garden—evidently used by the cat in its midnight gambols; and 
lastly, it had been seen walking on its hind legs. 

I suggested drowning, but no one would hear of that; it 
had been given away several times, but always returned; to 
go away and leave the cat seemed the only thing to do. 

Perhaps Buddhism, which insists on the unreality of out- 
ward form and material things and the oneness of nature, is 
responsible for the many stories of animals changing into 
human beings or human beings into animals. Often the 
change is so chameleon-like that one is left in doubt as to 
what the organism really is. If a fox chooses to live the 
greater part of its life as a human being, is it fox or man? 
In short, when is a fox a fox P 

The following story, told to me by the “aged one,” illus- 
trates this class of phenomena. 

In the garden of an old yeoman family called Kondo, in the 
province of Tosa, is a large bamboo grove. In the middle of 
the grove is a shrine to the family ancestors, and underneath 
the shrine is a deep hole. Now when the grandfather of the 
present owner of the house was a young man, there lived in 
this hole the famous hermit Yosoji. Every day food was sent 
out from the house and placed before the hole—unless Yosoji 
came in to eat with the family. The curious thing about these 
occasions was that on sitting down to dinner the hermit 
assumed exactly the same appearance as the master of the 
house, and no one, not even the wife, when she filled the eups 
of wine, could tell which was her husband. Yosoji used tosay 
that he had already lived about eight hundred years. The 
Tokugawa period—that was nothing; the Ashikaga and Hojo 
dynasties he clearly remembered. 

On summer evenings or in rainy weather the young people 
used to collect round the shrine and listen to the stories of the 
old times. And the hermit, delighted, used to tell, for example, 
of the battle of Sekigahara; of what such-and-such wore, and 
how he looked; of who fought whom, and so forth. Everyone 
loved these stories and treated Yosoji with great respect. 

At the same time he loved a joke, and sometimes when any 








of the young people of the village or the Kondos’ servants 
teased him he would say, “ Oya, I'll make a priest of you.” 
And sure enough, before one could say “knife,” there somebody 
was—bald head, clothes, down to the beads and wooden bow]. 

However, if the unfortunate one apologized, he was forgiven 
and changed back into his true shape. 

When in the house, he always appeared as a human being, 
and no one ever saw him in any other guise; but before 
getting into the bath he used to call out “ Now mind, no one 
must look.” As all were afraid of being turned into some. 
thing dreadful, nobody ever did. 

He wrote a remarkable hand, so much so that the Daimyo 
of the province asked for a specimen of his penmanship, and it 
is kept among his household treasures to this day. 

However, about the year 1872 Yosoji went up to Court to 
be decorated. No news was heard of him for some time, and 
the family were getting anxious, when at last a letter arrived. 
In it was written the sad news that he had been caught ina 
fox's trap near a village in the province of Koshu, an event 
which unfortunately he had no power to foresee. “Since I 
am thus caught in a hole and likely to die, I take the 
opportunity of thanking the family for their kindness in the 
past, &c., &c.” This letter, which the family still preserves, is 
the last that was heard of their guest. 

What then was YosojiP The “aged one” says that certainly 
he was a fox. I bave my doubts. 





THE MILD SEASON. 
HE year that is gone has supplied some of the longest 
spells of untimely weather within memory. An April 
during which in many parts of the kingdom not a drop of 
rain fell was succeeded by a soaking summer, which prevented 
farmers from carrying their scanty hay-crops and rotted the 
corn while still in the ear; and the year came to an end with 
a wet December which was the mildest and warmest since 
the month of December, 1868. Dr. H. R. Mill in the Zimes 
has summed up some of the records of this exceptional month. 
The mean temperature of 45°8 degrees was 6:1 degrees warmer 
than the average, and only one-fifth of a degree less than the 
mean temperature of Décember, 1868, which was 46 degrees. In 
one respect the month was the warmest Decemberon record. Tho 
mean of the highest temperatures was 50°8 degrees, the nearest 
figures to which are the 50°7 degrees ef 1868 and the 501 degrees 
of 1900. With the warm temperature there was an unusual 
amount of rain and wind, which has continued into January. 
Christmas was one of the wettest and wildest which anybody 
remembers, or at all events cares to remember, and since 
Christmas we have day after day of rain on south-easterly and 
south-westerly gales. 

The effect of this long-continued spell of warmth and wet, 
with its intervals of bright sunlight, in bringing forward the 
earlier stages of various forms of wild growth has been very 
remarkable. Wild flowers and garden flowers are bloomin,, 
as we see them more often in March than in January. The 
primroses in the woods have already been in flower for 
weeks. There are few months of the year, of course, in 
which you cannot find a primrose in blossom in these 
islands, from October in the south country to July in 
the Hebrides. The natural date for primroses to begin 
to show in buds and small, short-stalked flowers among 
stubby, crinkled leaves is December, except in cold and frosty 
weather. But this year the woods in December have been not 
merely dotted but carpeted with primroses, and among or 
near the primroses the other wild flowers have been just as 
unusually forward. Ina particular stretch of Sussex woodland 
which is in mind the daffudils, which in an ordinary mild 
season show blossom in March, are already pointing their 
buds on stalks of six and seven inches among the fallen beech 
leaves; among the primroses are dog-violets in blossom and 
wild strawberry plants, and in a sheltered spot at the end of 
December the writer actually found the cuckoo-flower, or 
lady’s-smock—a flower which belongs to the cowslips and 
springing grass of April and May. April is the month, too, 
for the white violet, under a Sussex hedgerow, but white 
violets were found in bloom a fortnight ago. On the Surrey 
border there are kexes in flower on the ditch banks, and 
catkins shaking out their pollen over the kexes; and on 
January 5th the writer found the lesser celandine opened 
wide to the sun—the earliest of which he has any note. It 
must have opened in December. 
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a. cedinimenighentnts 

In the garden the flowers are quite as untimely. To finda 
large bush of Rh ododendron Nobleanum in full crimson blossom 
early in December is unusual, but rhododendrons are rather 
oddly capricious plants, and give or withhold blooms in a 
way which is not always easy to accountfor. But the records 
of the simpler, commoner flowers, too, have been exceptional. 
Polyanthuses and primroses, of course, have been in bloom 
since September, and some of the polyanthus plants are 
putting outa growth vigorous enough for three months hence ; 
but it is less usual to find snowdrops in bud on December 15th, 
aconites shouldering up in the middle of the month and in 
open flower by the end. Hyacinths are already inches high in 
leaf, with the folded blossom showing thick and warm between, 
and on January 5th there was a single yellow crocus (not 
a colchicum) spread wide in the sunlight. There are others 
which need no more than a few more hours of sunlight to 
open. Crocuses come toa slow and certain stage of growth 
before they thrust their coloured spears up from the spiky 
bunch of surrounding leaves, but when once the flower pushes 
clear, the interval between bud and open, breathing flower in the 
sun is almost one of minutes. They are flowers, too, of 
individual habits. In any large number of crocuses there are 
sure to be a few which year after year are several days earlier 
than the rest. The common yellow crocus, doubtless the 
hardiest, is the earliest; the latest seem to be the rarer and 
more delicate mauves. 

These early garden flowers, after a warm, wet December, 
depend for their period of flowering upon those hours of pro- 
longed and mellow sunlight which occasionally set themselves 
in a queerly separate way among days of grey skies and 
driving clouds. It is perhaps for that reason that in forward 
seasons like the present London is behind the country gardens 
with her early flowers. In some ways London is always ahead. 
London chestnut trees are in leaf before the country trees, 
and the leaves fall, too, earlier in the autumn. But the 
periods of sunshine which warm the flower-beds of the parks 
and gardens must be much shorter in January in London than 
in country air which is free from smoke and fog. And with- 
out the winter sunshine the sap of the winter flowers mounts 
later. In Kensington Gardens, for instance, there are a few 
snowdrops in the grass, and the green daggers of the irises in 
the beds are strong and thrusting, side by side with the scented 
boughs of the pink-and-white daphne mezereumsand opening 
wallflowers. But the polyanthuses have not yet answered to 
the early warmth as they have in the country air, and the 
pointing leaves of the daffodils are shorter and less conspicuous 
from a distance. Perhaps, too, spring in winter is never so 
quickly found in London because of the silence or absence of 
the country birds. Here and there an isolated thrush pipes 
bravely enough by the Row or the Serpentine, but there 
is nothing of the mixed chorus of the woods and fields—the 
robin changing his meditative winter carol to a loud impetuous 
trill, a wren suddenly throwing out a fierce little jet of music 
from the farm paling, great tits answering each other from 
the larch-tops, nuthatches repeating their sharp, questioning 
single notes or the reiterated wryneck-like call of spring, and 
through and over all the missel-thrush flinging out his wild 
song of the height and the open ways from the windy crown 
of the elms. The impulse of the sunshine is for more than 
mere singing. The rooks have already come back to visit their 
nests, and on Tuesday morning were busy building up the old 
structures into new. 

The year is no doubt exceptional, but these early move- 
ments towards the full life of spring are not, of course, 
unprecedented. All these things have happened before, and 
will happen again. If we turn back to the records of 
other warm, wet winters we find the same entries in country 
diaries of birds building and flowers in blossom before their 
time. Take, for instance, the records of January 1869, when 
there were almost identically the same conditions of a wet 
December with a high mean temperature and a mild January 
following it. The columns of the Field of the first two or 
three weeks of the year contain just the same kind of 
information which surprises readers of to-day’s newspapers. 
Here is Mr. A. H. Monckton Russell, for instance, writing from 
Laverton Rectory, Bath, to chronicle the fact that he has a 
robin sitting on four eggs in a hedge in the rectory garden. 
Mr. Philip Papillon notes a late swallow as flying round 
Lexden Manor, Colchester, on December 13th. “ Tipperary 
Boy,” shooting near Killaloe, mentions the appearance of a 





butterfly “in full force and apparently enjoying himself as if 
it had been a warm summer day.” Barley was found in the 
ear on January 8th, “growing in an open field of seven 
acres or so. It has grown from corn knocked out during 
the harvest, and the field has more the appearance of June 
than January.” A correspondent writes from York to 
state that on January 9th the rooks have returned to 
their nests. Finally, on January 9th we read a letter 
from Mr. Henry Byne, writing from Milligan Hall, near 
Taunton, to say that a partridge’s nest of eight eggs nearly 
hatched was found a few days ago by a labourer on the glebe 
land of King’s Nympton, North Devon. And so on; the cycle 
of the seasons repeats itself, mildness and warmth following 
east winds and frost and snow. The cycles recur, and with 
them fresh wonder at the facts which seem always new, and 
are as old as the seasons themselves. A year is a long enough 
period in which to forget much, and already, perhaps, most of 
us have forgotten the exceptional weather of the early spring 
of last year. Weather never becomes ancient history, and 
that is why the changes which it brings come always with a 
sense of surprise; we forget how much we have forgotten. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 





THE FOOD TAXERS. 
(To tus Epitoe or tus “ Srecrator.""] 
Sir,—As a Free Trader, perbaps I ought not to meddle with 
the discussion between the Food Taxers, the non-Food Taxera, 
and the Deferred Food Taxers, but 1 should be glad to be 
allowed to ask the following question: May not the sixteen Food 
Taxers, unpopular as they seem to be, at least say that they 
are neither unintelligent nor disingenuous P They see that, if 
various industries are to be protected, the most widespread 
industry, agriculture, could not be left out in the cold; and, 
seeing this, they do not wish to hide it from the electors. The 
marvel is that there should be intelligent and honourable 
men who can bring themselves to think not only that 
they can hide it, but that they ought to hide it. The 
electors may be able to see for themselves that, notwith- 
standing protestations, promises, and concealments, Protec- 
tion for the farmer is inevitable if Protection be given 
to the manufacturers on whom the farmer depends for his 
clothing and equipment. The device of an election on 
the question of Protection for manufactured articles, to be 
followed by an election (or a Referendum) to settle whether 
there sball be Food Taxes, betrays too low an opinion, I think, 
of the intelligence of electors, for it is not a difficult thing to 
see that, if once Protection be given to the manufacturer, even 
an extreme Free Trader (for example, Mr. Asquith himself) 
might feel bound to vote in favour of Protection for the 
farmer as a matter of fair play. May it not fairly be expected 
that electors will know better than to vote on the question of 
Protection by instalments? If a tax on foreign manufactures 
is proposed to them, and they determine to vote for it, will 
they not do so knowing quite well that they are committing 
themselves to a tax on food—will they not do so knowing that 
no power can prevent such a tax if manufactures are protected P 
—I am, Sir, &., J. C. Lams, 
Hampstead, 


THE LAND TAX INIQUITY. 
(To tux Epitos or tas “ Srecraros.”] 
Srr,—You have done a public service by setting forth the 
effect of the letters which have passed between Mr. Holland 
and one of the District Valuers. That officer's admission that 
it is impossible to explain the working of the Finance Act by 
correspondence—i.e., in writing—is, of course, the plain, 
unvarnished truth, but it will come as something of a shock 
to Mr. Lloyd George’s supporters. Your suggestion that the 
valuation officers have a general instruction to raise as much 
money as they can is one which no solicitor of position will 
dispute; and I wish to supplement it by pointing out that 
these gentlemen are as a body the very persons to carry out 
such an instruction without any of the scruples which would 
we'gh witb ¢ivil servants of the ordinary type. The responsible 
officers of our taxing departments were until recently men who 
had from their boyhood upward been in a position of absolute 
security as regurds their livelihood. ‘hey had, moreover, been 
stecped from the beginning in the civil service tradition that 
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the Crown must be scrupulously fair to the subject, and that 
every reasonable assumption in his favour must be made. 
This is, of course, bare justice; for, in the event of a conflict 
arising, there is on one side the State with its boundless 
resources, legal and financial, and on the other a private 
individual, whose means in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
are not sufficient to enable him to carry his grievance to the 
law courts. It is no exaggeration to say that it is better for the 
State to under-tax twenty of its subjects by giving them the 
benefit of a doubt—even a shadow of doubt—than to over-tax 
one because he cannot afford to fight. But our valuation 
Officers are not civil servants of the old-fashioned type. They 
are men of ripe age, called in from outside, and throughout 
their previous careers it has been their business to act as 
partisans and to make the best possible bargains for their 
employers. This is bad enough, but worse remains bebind. 
Their only chance of improving their positions, perhaps in 
some cases their only chance of continuing in office at all, lies 
in their making the Land Taxes bring in money. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Holland will consult the Land 
Union as advised by you. Every landowner, great or small, 
ought to join it, for as things stand the small property owner 
has no other refuge against oppression. We who practise the 
law know that most provisional valuations are unfair and 
ought to be objected to; but the owner of a single house—or 
of two or three small houses—can take no action if, as is often 
the case, he be a man of small means. He may know what 
his property is worth, and thus be conscious that the District 
Valuer is cheating him, but he is ignorant of the procedure to 
be followed, and he cannot afford legal advice. ‘l'he common 
form Notice of Objection under the Finance Act is really such 
a simple document that if you, Sir, were to publish it in your 
columns, any small-property owner dissatisfied with his Pro- 
visional Valuation could in ten minutes adapt the form to his 
own case and make a copy for service on the District Valuer. 
In so doing he would benefit not only himself, but also the 
whole body of landowners. The District Valuers and their 
subordinates are already bogged up to the neck. Even 
official demands for information cannot be dealt with 
promptly. Such is the state of congestion that deeds remain 
unstamped for months if Somerset House has to consult a 
District Valuer. In these circumstances the further burden 
of a load of unanticipated Objections would make it practically 
impossible for the Valuers to get many values settled during 
the existence of the present Government; and in this con- 
nexion we must not forget that every week’s delay makes their 
task of valuing, as on April 30th, 1909, the more difficult. The 
following scrap of dialogue, which I believe to be authentic, 
sheds a flood of light on the state of affairs as seen from 
within. “ But, my dear,” said an old lady last autumn to the 
betrothed of a Land Valuation officer, “if he has only a tem- 
porary appointment, isn’t it a little rash of you to get 
married?” “Oh, that’s all right,” was the answer. “He says 
things are in such a muddle that he’s safe for twenty years.” 
—I am, Sir, &e., A LeGan PRACTITIONER. 





DOCTORS AND PATIENTS. 

[To tue Eprror or tus “Srectator.”} 
Srr,—May I, amid all this wordy gabble of Panels (one is 
getting to loathe the sound and sight of the word) be per- 
mitted to put in a word of commonsense? Whatever the 
progress of medical science may be, it is personally felt by 
every patient, when really ill, that he must have confidence in 
his doctor, and that the possession of that confidence is a 
sense of security and peace of mind. Further, it is personally 
felt by every doctor that the fact that his patient has this 
confidence is the major factor in the patient’s progress 
towards cure. Superstition in humanity is not dead yet, nor 
ever will be, and if a law enacts that a patient is to be 
attended by a doctor in whom he has not faith, the agitation 
and resentment will most certainly go very far to retard that 
patient’s recovery—indeed, in many cases, turn the balance of 
life and death. The mortality returns will be interesting 
reading shortly, I imagine.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Riversdale, Kents Road, Torquay. Eustace Barton, 





FAMILY LIFE ON A POUND A WEEK. 
[To tne Ep:ror or tur “Specraror.”]} 
§1r,—My attention has been called to an article in your issue of 
November 30th entitled “A Pounda Week.” The article refers 





toa short paragraph in the Times which quoted, as collected 
by me, two weeks’ expenditure of a railway carriage washer, 
with a wife and three children, whose average wage amounts 
to 19s, 6d. a week. I did not insert this budget in the Times, 
but I assume that the paragraph was taken, directly or 
indirectly, from a pamphlet, “Family Life on £1 a Week,” 
written by me and published by the Fabian Society some 
months ago. That the isolated quotation of such a budget 
is unwise is proved in your article of November 30th, in 
which it is assumed that the figures are casually collected by 
un unqualified person. On the contrary, the two weeks 
quoted are two among many budgets of working men in 
London earning between 18s. and 30s. a week, and form but 
an inconsiderable part of an account of a detailed investigation 
which has for several years been carried on by me and other 
qualified persons. 

If you will allow me I should like to answer three of your 
points. You say in the first paragraph, “It is desirable to 
point out that all such figures as those which Mrs. Reeves has 
collected must be accepted with a good deal of hesitation.” 
Now, why? Where exactly does the hesitation begin? You 
do not question the amount of the wage—it is a common one. 
Years of experience make the item for rent easy to prove— 
if to the landlord, the rent-book—if to “ the lady downstairs,” 
the lady downstairs. For burial insurance there is the insur- 
ance-book. If a woman tells me, week after week, for over a 
year that in winter sbe burns 1 ewb. of coal at an average cost 
of 1s. 6d., and in summer perhaps 4 ewt. at an average cost of 
34d., I believe her because forty other women whom she has 
never seen nor heard of tell me the same story. Her expendi- 
ture on gas will vary with the size of her house and ber family, 
but one woman’s accounts check another’s very satisfactorily. 
When tinned milk goes up I see it at once in a dozen books, 
When the price of bread alters, the accounts, with one accord, 
are sensitive to the change. When a woman says she is 
paying 1d. an oz. for tea or 1d. for 2 lbs. of potatoes, I believe 
her, for I note that all the other women are paying the 
same. Moreover, it is simple to confirm the accounts 
at any shop in the neighbourhood. The prices, then, are 
easily ascertained. Is it the quantities which are to be 
accepted with hesitation? But the quantities are insufficient 
for the maintenance of health or decent comfort. All the 
money is accounted for; only absolute necessaries, at prices 
proved to be correct, are in the list, and the quantities pur- 
chased, from house-room to sugar, are invariably insufficient. 
What more is necessary to prove that a man and wife and 
three children cannot live in health and comfort upon an 
average weekly wage of 19s. 6d. ? 

When you say “ People who have experience in visiting the 
poor are constantly brought up against the fact that one 
woman with an income of 18s. a week will maintain a much 
higher standard of comfort for herself and her family than 
another woman with 25s. or 30s.” what do you mean? Is 
it not that a woman with 30s. can spend so badly as to lower 
the value of her income to 18s.? Of course shecan! And 
a woman with £1,000 a year can spend it so badly as to be 
always in debt, which the woman with 18s. a week may perhaps 
never be; but that does not make 18s. a week in any way the 
equal of £1,000 a year, nor can 18s. be the equal of 25s. or 30s. 
And, after all, the question under discussion is not whether 
18 equals 30—which it manifestly does not—but whether, with 
careful, economical, and self-denying management, it is possible 
in London adequately to house, clothe, and feed a man, woman, 
and three children on 18s. or 203. a week. It is not possible, 
nor anything like possible. When rent, heating, lighting, 
cleaning, and insurance have been paid for—to say nothing 
of clothing and renewals—the sum left for food is so startlingly 
small that no Board of Guardians or prison authority would, 
with all their advantages of wholesale buying and central 
cooking, dream of feeding five persons upon it. 

My third point is in answer to your question, “ Why should 
the poor not defer marriage, as do the weli-to-do, till they 
have better secured their economic position”? Because the 
economic position of men working for 20s. a week is hope- 
lessly difficult to secure. A man of twenty years of age 
earning £1 a week is quite likely to be earning his top wage. 
If he started saving at twenty how long would he have to wait 
before he secured his economic position? Would ten years 
do it? If he uses extraordinary self-denial, if he never spends 
a penny he can do without, if he never is ill, if he never loses 
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his job, will he be in anything like a secure economic position 

at thirty? Certainly not. How long, then, must he wait? 

The fact is that men working at a top wage of £1 a week 

can never be in a secure economic position unless they remain 

single all their lives. And you would not advocate that.—l 

am, Sir, &e., M. S. Reeves. 
43 Cornwall Gardens, South Kensington. 





THE OPIUM QUESTION. 
[To tue Eprror or tHe “Srectraror.”] 
Sm,—In your note to my opium letter to the Spectator you 
refer to “‘renewed poppy-growing in some of the provinces 
since the revolution” (in China). All agree that the new 
Government there is even more determined than the old to 
suppress both production und consumption of opium. A 
few weeks ago at Chang-sha five men were beheaded for 
violation of anti-opium laws. China’s new Parliamentary 
electoral law (under which her new Parliament is being 
elected) classifies opium smokers with felons and lunatics as 
disfranchised. The latest reports from China point to opium- 
smoking becoming a capital offence. You also say that the 
Chinese violate the treaty by the exclusion of Indian opium. 
So violated the Merchant of Venice his treaty with Shylock 
in refusing to pay a pound of his flesh. Let us not forget 
that the House of Commons has thrice (twice unanimously) 
declared this traffic “morally indefensible.” How can we 
put pressure upon China to make her any longer take the 
drug that has been the cause of so much ruin and misery 
to her people? 

The present crisis arises from the natural reluctance of the 
Indian speculators in opium to lose by a falling market the 
millions they made in arising one. Consider the nature of 
their demand. It is that they, having made huge profits out 
of the forced sale to China of a devastating and ruinous drug, 
and having made further speculative purchases of it, should 
now be guaranteed further profits by our Government. Several 
alternatives have been presented on their behalf. (1) That 
China shall compel her merchants to buy the opium for which 
there is at present no market (and for which we have expressly 
encouraged China to destroy the market), or (2) that the 
Chinese Government (which is at its wits’ end for money) 
shall buy and pay for all their stocks, or (3) that the Indian 
Government shall give them their money back. In other 
words, their proposal is “ Heads I win, tails you lose.” To say 
the least, these are not very modest demands. Suffice it to 
say, no British statesman could comply with any of them and 
face the House of Commons, 

But there are less odious ways out of the difficulty, which 
I urged upon the Government in the House of Commons last 
month, viz., to suspend further Government sales of opium in 
India for the present, and to cease licensing poppy plant- 
ing in India on Government account. The cumulative 
effect of these two steps would be to sustain the price and 
relieve the position of the Indian speculators. Last week the 
Government, acceding to the request of both the opium 
dealers in India and the people opposed to the opium trade 
here, took the former step. Let them now take the latter 
also. But in the name of fair play to China, in the interests 
of our present and future good relations with her, and for the 
sake of our own character in the eyes of a watching world, let 
us at last make to China such reparation as we can, and 
formally and freely release her from her treaty bondage to 
us, under which she has so long suffered.—I am, Sir, X&c., 

House of Commons. THEODORE Cooke TayLor, 





TURKS AND CHRISTIANS. 

[To rue Eprror or tHe “Srrcrator.”] 
Sir,—As one who can claim intimate acquaintance with 
Turkey, the Turks, and the Turkish language, I beg leave to 
comment on your remarks made in answer to the Hon. 
Secretary, London All-India Moslem League, of December 
2ist, 1912. You state in your reply that “the history of 
the Ottoman Turk in Europe shows him utterly incapable 
of successfully governing European and Christian races.” 
Reference to history may be adduced to prove this statement 
to be a fact up to the present day, but on what grounds does 
it hold good as a fact for the future? What nation is there 
in the world besides Turkey which, while honestly doing its 
best to govern its own subjects, sees all its efforts annulled 





and made vain owing to the propaganda, covert and overt, 
(see the work of the “Christian? Bands”) carried out with 
the direct connivance of foreign Powers? That the Balkan 
States worked for and directly brought about the situation 
leading to the present war can be denied by no one who 
has access to the facts. Reforms in Macedonia would have 
been the deuth-blow to the work of the Komitadjis. That 
Europe always bas been, and still is, ignorant of and pre- 
judiced against the Turks I yield to no one in asserting, or 
else why is it that when, according to Consular Reports and 
other equally reliable information, Macedonia is running in 
blood, the blood of Moslems butchered by Christians (?), yet we 
see no word or scarcely any mention in the press, whereas, 
should one Christian be massacred by Moslems the European 
rings with the Can it be wondered that 
Moslems say, “Is this Christianity? Is this civilization ?” 
Trusting that you may see your way to insert this letter, 
which is animated solely by the love of fair play, I am, Sir, 
&e., W. H. Deepes ‘60th Rifles), 
Captain, Imperial Ottoman Gendarmerie, 
Smyrna, Turkey in Asia, 


press news ? 





THE MODERN GREEK IN WAR. 

(To tue Epiror or tus “Srectator.”] 
Srr,—May I beg of you kindly to spare space in your columns 
for the following synopsis from the report, just published, of 
the Greek General Staff, which, though confining itself to the 
bare statement of facts, may nevertheless be of interest to 
those of your readers who are following the course of events 
in the Balkans :— 

On October 5/18 the Greek army began operations by 
crossing the Thessalian frontier into Macedonia. It reached 
Salonica twenty-one days later, having covered a distance of 
309 kilom., or an average of 15 kilom. per day, and this in 
spite of very severe weather and a formidably rugged region 
to be traversed. In the direction of Florina, on the other 
hand, it covered 454 kilom. in thirty-two days, or an 
average march of more than 14 kilom. daily. During this 
Macedonian campaign thirty battles were fought and won 
by the Greek troops, several of the engagements lasting more 
than one day, ¢.g., the battle of Yenitza (one and a half days) 
and that of Sarantaporo (four days). The result of these 
thirty battles was the capture of 45.000 prisoners, 120 cannon, 
75,000 rifles, and a vast quantity of ammunition and other 
stores, We repeat that these remarkably rapid marches were 
accomplished under the most unfavourable conditions—bleak 
and inclement weather, almost impassable roads, rugged and 
precipitous mountain-passes which often doubled the distance, 
marshes, and three large rivers swollen by the continuous 
rains. In addition, the food supplies were frequently deficient 
owing to the great obstacles in transportation of stores. 
During this time the Greek troops in Epirus fought ten 
battles, in all of which they were victorious, and bave since 
then been continuously engaged in attucking one after another 
of the outer defences of Janina, which are almost impregnable 
natural strongholds, further fortified by the Turks. 

In the meanwhile the Greek fleet took possession of 
several ASyean islands, not without some bloodshed. On 
December 3/16 ita hopes of meeting and engaging the 
Turkish fleet, which up to that time bad been in hiding 
inside the Dardanelles, were rewarded by an engagement 
within range of the Turkish forts which protect the Straits, 
resulting in a signal victory for the Greek fleet. Previously 
to this date it had protected the landing of the Bulgarian 
troops at Dedeagatz. 

Thus within the space of little more than two months the 
Greek army and fleet have together fought and won more 
than forty battles, with a loss of some 15,000 men, of whom an 
unusually large proportion were officers. The above statistics 
speak for themselves. The Greek nation may well feel some 
sutisfaction in the results of a campaign which is remarkable 
whether one considers the rapidity of the advance, the numbers 
of the forces engaged on both sides, the uninterrupted series 
of victories, or the difficulties presented by the character of 
the region and the climatic conditions.—I am, Sir, &c., X. 
THE SLAV POPULATION OF AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

{To rue Eprrog or tus “Srecratoa.”) 
Srr,—In your last issue the number of Magyars in Austria 
and Hungary is given as 9,000,000, Allow me to point out 
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that at the end of 1910, in Hungary alone—including, of 
course, Croatia—there were 10,050,575 Magyars, forming 
rather more than 48 per cent. of the whole population. The 
number of Magyar speakers in Hungary was nearly 12,000,000, 
or more than 52 per cent. of the whole. It is important that 
these facts should be known, as in more than one work of 
reference for the present year very incorrect statistics 
respecting Hungary are given.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. H. Survupsore, 
Literary Agent, Royal Hungarian State Railway. 

22 Halons Road, Eltham, Kent. 

[The statement was made by a correspondent in whose 
accuracy we have the greatest confidence. Mr. Shrubsole 
omits to mention the authority for his correction.—Eb. 
Spectator. } 





VOTES FOR BRITISH RESIDENTS IN GREATER 
BRITAIN. 
[To rue Epiror or tue “Specraror.’’) 
Srm,—For many years I have noticed that the Spectator has 
been urging a Redistribution Bill, and it has struck me that it 
was time that inhabitants of Great Britain who live away from 
home and do not vote in any of the Dominions should be 
granted a vote in Great Britain. Generally speaking, such 
Britons are men in the prime of life with a large knowledge 
of the outside world, and among them are experts with local 
knowledge which would be of the greatest value in the House 
of Commons. Briefly, I propose that arrangements should be 
made in the next Redistribution Bill whereby Britons who live 
outside Great Britain should be able to elect one or more 
members of Parliament. The machinery would not be very 
difficult to arrange. Wherever there are Consulates a voting 
register of all British subjects would be kept, and the votes 
would be recorded and, if necessary, telegraphed to 
England. In India and in the Crown Colonies the local 
authorities could make similar arrangements, and in no 
ease would there be large numbers to deal with. The 
selection of candidates would probably require the for- 
mation of a committee in England, but this could 
easily be managed through the agency of the many societies 
which already exist, and incidentally it would be valuable in 
bringing these societies together. The advantages of a scheme 
by which hundreds of thonsands of educated and travelled 
men were given a vote would appear to be great, not only to 
the men themselves but also to the country in general. In 
this connexion I possess a vote in England, but have never 
been at home during any election, and my experience must be 
that of thousands of my fellow-countrymen. The objections 
to the scheme seem to be negligible and, in these days of 
improved communications, hardly count. I would appeal to 
the merchant princes of India, China, and the Near East, 
where the British Colonies are large, to organize this scheme 
if it commend itself to them, and I have no doubt that they 
will be able to improve on what is of necessity an imperfect 
and tentative suggestion.—I am, Sir, &c., 
P. M. Syxes, Major, 
His Britannic Majesty’s Consul 
Geueral for Khorasan. 


Meshed, Persia, Dec. 23rd, 1912. 





AUSTRALIAN COMPULSORY MILITARY 
TRAINING. 
[To tue Epiror or tug “Srecrartor.’’) 
Srr,—I am well aware what interest you have taken in 
military training in England, so I thought it would be useful 
to you if as a citizen of Hobart, Tasmania, within the 
Commonwealth of Australia, I were to give you some idea 
of what is going on here under our eyes. I enclose a para- 
graph from the Hobart Mercwry’s London correspondent, 
which you may print or not as you please. It tells what is 
said in certain quarters in England about our system of com- 
pulsory training, and my remarks given now will to some 
extent deal with them. To begin, let me state that recently 
under the command of Major Gurney nine hundred cadets 
marched through the streets of Hobart, to the delight of the 
citizens, This city has a population of some thirty thousand. 
If the United Kingdom, upon a given day, could turn 
out a like proportion of cadets fit for duty, the number 
would be one million. I was out of town and did not see 
the parade. I frequently cross the drill ground in the 





Barrack Square. The lads are not mere children. I saw 
more than a hundred being drilled lately. They were fine 
youths from fifteen to eighteen years of age, in uniform, and 
performing their evolutions well, The discipline is good. 
Quite recently I saw in the same place some three hundred 
cadets sitting at ease resting against a wall. I stood and 
looked on for some time; there was no noise, no horse-play, 
no unseemly conduct at all; the lads were quietly conversing. 
I frequently pass down street to the Post Office after dark and 
come into contact with scores of cadets going to or from drill. 
I have never observed any rowdyism, heard any bad language, 
or witnessed any misconduct whatever. Yesterday, in the 
middle of the day, for some purpose or other, a number of 
cadets in uniform were walking about the principal street of 
the city. Their conduct was in every way decorous. There 
are faults in our system. The uniforms are hideous—they 
should be red; the boys’ holidays are interfered with, and 
games are not got up for the younger lads; but there is a fine 
spirit amongst the bulk of these young soldiers. I might, in 
closing, express the opinion that if, here and in England, votes 
were allowed only to those who qualified to defend their 
country the gain would be immense.—I am, Sir, &c., 
WiLitam CROOKE. 
Hobart, November Ist, 1912. 





WINTER SPORTS. 
(To Tue Epiror or tHe “Srercrator.’’] 

Srr,—This letter is one of warning and protest, not against 
the winter sports now commencing in Switzerland and else- 
where, but against the way in which the sports are carried out, 
and as an antidote to the glowing letters on the subject which 
have appeared in recent issues of the Spectator and the Times. 
These letters omit all mention of the dangers connected with 
these sports when not properly controlled. Therefore I wish 
to raise a “danger signal,” to be noticed by parents and 
chaperons, possibly even by a few of the young people at 
present engaging in winter sports. 

As to snow your writer says, ‘The snow is deep enough to 
fall in without hurting oneself.” True, but the snow hides 
tree stumps and other things unsuspected by the unwary; it 
is also hard when much pressed down by ski. Did not a well- 
known public school reopen last year without its headmaster, 
burt through one of these hidden causes? Also jumping on ski 
for beginners, even into soft snow, or going out on them alone 
should be absolutely forbidden; both are dangerous. Equally 
so are boots without nails on the frozen snow. The majority 
of skating rinks are solid blocks of ice built not infrequently 
over asphalte tennis courts; such conditions do not conduce 
to a pleasant fall. The curling rinks are the same. No 
wonder that with such keen, bright ice and such indifferent 
“ice legs” falls occur. But the sport exceeding every other 
in danger is undoubtedly “ bob-sleighing.” The sleighs are 
made in a very different manner from those foot-steered 
“bobs” of a few years back. Scientific construction has 
turned out a heavy, fast-running, racing machine, to whose 
use must be attributed the majority of fractures and severe 
accidents which take place in Switzerland every season, I 
own to being a sufferer myself from a bob-sleigh accident and 
quote my case, Last winter four of us walked up the hill 
above my hotel to see the sun set behind Mont Blanc. We 
returned by road in a bob sleigh. Result: ten seconds of 
pleasure, an upset, a broken thigh, and twelve months mending. 
The truth is—and it does not seem to be properly recognized 
at winter sports—the conditions of ice and snow are different 
in Switzerland from those to which we are accustomed in 
England. Everything is harder, and everybody is bent on 
getting the maximym of pleasure in a minimum of time. 

I consider a warning is necessary in the interests of winter 
sport, particularly as so very little is heard of winter-sport 
accidents. It is not to the interests of the Swiss hotel pro- 
prietors or of the people who cater for the winter-sport public 
to bring them to notice. Yet every hotel has its contingent 
of young and old nursing sprained ankles or wrists, twisted 
knees, or other hurts. Many of these minor accidents should 
never occur; they are preventible if novices were warned by 
notices placed in the hotels, or if they were taken in charge 
and supervised by the members of the various sports com- 
mittees. Beginners should not attempt to fly or jump before 
they can walk or run.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Daglingworth. ANOTHER RIFLEMAN IN AFRICA. 
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CHRISTIAN REUNION AND THE PAPACY. 
[To rue Eprtor or Tae “Sprecraror.’’] 

Sir,—Mr. Macfadyen, in his letter on “Reunion and the 
Papacy,” seems curiously to forget that a report in a Church 
newspaper is nota Papal Decree. It is a common thing to 
speak of the claims of the Papacy as if they formed almost 
the only bar to Christian reunion. As a matter of fact, there 
are many other principles and regulations which Protestants 
would find quite as difficult to accept, and which Catholics 
would never resign.—I am, Sir, &c., D. 





THE RURAL COTTAGE PROBLEM. 
{To rug Epiror or tue “ Srectator.”’] 
Sir,—Among the pressing questions in regard to housing in 
the rural districts, that of men employed by highway 
authorities is becoming more and more urgent. 

The authorities are County Councils and Rural District 
Counciis, the extent of highway under the two authorities 
varying much in different counties. In Hertfordshire, for 
example, where the County Council has taken over all the 
highways with the exception of a very small mileage, the 
County Council may be regarded as the sole employer. The 
problem is equally important to the men who work on the 
highway and to the agricultural labourers, whose proper 
dwellings are occupied by roadmen. 

Even with their existing defects, the condition of English 
highways has greatly improved in the last decade, and the 
labour employed on them has necessarily become more exten- 
sive, more permanent, and better organized. The casual rural 
labourer is being replaced by roadmen continually employed, 
but, on the other hand, highway authorities have not made 
any efforts to house a body of men who are becoming more 
and more a considerable element in rural society, and whose 
numbers and condition must necessarily improve with a more 
systematic management of highways. 

Properly housed and adequately paid highway workmen 
will form a substantial and contented nucleus of the best kind 
in rural society, and it is essential that highway authorities 
should awake to the responsibility which lies upon them to 
supply proper dwellings to their employees. Now, in many 
instances, these men have to walk long distances to and from 
their daily labour, and their houses are not, as they should be, 
near a stretch ef highway, for which in time of storm or snow 
they should be responsible. The neglect to repair at once 
damage done by storm on slopes and hillsides is a cause of 
waste of labour and of imperfect roads, a neglect which will 
not be entirely overcome until highway authorities take proper 
measures to house their workmen. 

The indifference of the middle and upper classes to the 
proper housing of the working classes in the English counties 
cannot be better exemplified than by the fact that neither 
County nor District Councils have yet made any attempt to 
supply cottages for their roadmen. Instead of endeavouring 
to form a body of prosperous and well-housed rural labourers, 
a nucleus of healthy members of the country community, 
highway authorities have been content to utilize the already 
insufficient supply of cottages, thus adding to the difficulties 
of the problem of rural housing, instead of helping to solve 
it. It is high time that the Local Government Board obtained 
an estimate of the number of men employed permanently by 
the highway authorities of Great Britain, and that the Highway 
Acts were amended by making it obligatory on highway 
authorities to supply cottages for their permanent workmen 
at reasonable rents. The subject is one of national as well as 
of local importance, and a heavy responsibility rests upon 
highway authorities in regard to it.—I am, Sir, && 


E. S. R. 





(To tHe Eprror or tae “Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—Mr. Harold Cox, in your issue of December 28th, 1912, 
gives an interesting account of the transactions of the Kent 
Cottage Company, Limited, but I venture to think that he 
hardly offers a solution of the problem of rural housing in its 
most common form. Indeed, where cottages can be let at 
rents from 43. to 5s. 6d. a week it seems that the “ problem,” 
strictly so called, can hardly be said to arise, for at such rents 
houses can be provided on an economic basis, as Mr. Cox’s 
letter amply proves. For some little time I have acted as 
Chairman of the Committee of our Rural District Council 
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which administers the Housing Acts in this purely rural 
area. Here, as wages are, the agricultural labourer cannot 
afford a rent of more than 2s, 6d. or 3s. a week. He is 
probably less able to pay an economic rent for a cottage 
costing £200 to £250 than he was ten years ago, for 
wages have hardly risen in equal ratio to the rise in 
the cost of commodities. Consequently the problem does 
really exist in such an area in a far more acute form 
than that in which it presents itself to the Kent Cottage 
Company. If we close all the houses which ought to disappear, 
as the Act of 1909 gives us ample power to do, we may only 
succeed in overcrowding the workhouse. If we build exten- 
sively, we commit the ratepayers to more liabilities, and the 
trading ventures of public authorities are apt, as experience 
shows, to prove very costly. If we are told that wages ought 
to rise until the labourer can pay a remunerative rent for such 
a house as he ought to inhabit, we may in theory agree, but 
the means to secure this are lacking, and no one has yet proved 
that the farming industry could stand an increase of twelve 
to twenty per cent. in its annual expenditure on labour. [f 
any of your readers can solve the problem as it presents itself 
to us in purely rural neighbourhoods, they will deserve well of 
the community. It may be that ultimately the taxpayer and 
the ratepayer will have to add this to their other burdens, but 
the undertaking will be of such dimensions that at least we 
ought not to drift into it without realizing what we do.—I am, 
Sir, &c., R. B, ToLuinton. 
Tendring Rectory, Essex. 


[To tue Eprror or tae “ Srecrator.”’] 

Srr,—I have read Mr. Harold Cox's letter about Leigh in 
Kent. The estimate of rent must be very different in Kent 
and in Norfolk. When I lived in the country, Is. 6d. wasa 
usual rent for a cottage and garden. I had a district in a city 
of more than 100,000 inhabitants, and the rent of each house 
was about 3s. 3d. to 3s. 9d. (I could not understand the 
reason of the difference). They were for the most part well- 
built houses, with two rooms on the ground floor, two or 
three bedrooms, a small garden on the south side, and a yard 
with a water tap. The rents he writes of as low I should call 
high.—I am, Sir, &c., E. T. F. 





(To tus Eprror or tue “Srrcrator.”) 
Srr,—Mr. Harold Cox, in his article “ The Rural Cottage 
Problem,” mentions as its solution 4s. and 5s. 6d. a week, the 
tenants to pay the rates, as low rentals, It would be interest- 
ing to know the average rates of wages received by the occupiers 
of the houses owned by the Kent Cottages Co.—i am, Sir, 
&e., L. E. 8. 





THE STORY OF A FAITHFUL DOG. 

{To tus Epiton ov tue “Srecrator.”) 
Srr,—Shortly before Christmas a man named Angelo Testoni 
arrived at Milan from Brescia, accompanied by a fox terrier. 
He took a room, where he and his dog began a humble life in 
common, the dog being left in the room during the day, while 
his master, having found some small employment, earned a 
scanty living. At midday the portinaia took the dog his 
dinner, and in the evening, when Testoni returned, the two 
supped together, after which they went out for a walk in a 
lonely street. On the man’s return from his daily rounds, the 
dog could not show his delight sufficiently, and the evening 
hours made up for the solitude of the day. Finally the man 
went to bed, and the dog was allowed to lie at his feet. 

One day the man did not appear as usual, and the people of 
the house went up to see what was the matter. They found 
him lying motionless with the dog beside him. Here begins 
the story of the “Cane fedele.” The dog absolutely refused 
to let anyone approach his dead master—for dead he was. He 
barked frantically, and threatened to bite all who came near, 
A doctor was sent for, but he threatened to bite the doctor. 
Something had to be done: the municipal dog-catcher was 
summoned, who threw a rope round the devoted animal’s neck 
and dragged him by main force from the room. Alas for the 
fate that menaced him! 

This was the tale that wrung many a heart next day. 
Related in the columns of the Corriere della Sera, it quickly 
spread over Italy. The day was Christmas Eve, which made 
Imagine the dog dying for his fidelity, perhaps 


things worse. 
Then began to pour in 


even on the Christmas morning! 
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telegrams, telephone messages, express letters: such a day 
at the municipal kennels had never been known. Visitors 
came with anxious faces; they went away—so far—reassured, 
since the dog was not dead, but in good health, and able to 
enjoy two meals a day, at ten and at three o’clock, the bill of 
fare being soup, cooked meat, bread, and water. So far so 
good; but on January 7th he would die if not claimed, and if 
a sum of about £3 were not paid. However, long before the 
fatal date a Milanese lady carried him off in triumph and also 
paid the fee, though others had offered to pay it. The artillery 
officer of Savona, the “nobile possidente,” and all the other 
applicants remained dogless, but happy at the fortunate 
ending to the story. 

It seems that the sum paid to the municipal authorities will 
be applied to placing a small slab on Testoni’s grave. The 
money sent from other quarters for ransoming the dog was 
handed over to the Milan Society for the Protection of 
Animals.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Evetyn MartiInENGO CESARESCO. 





AN APPEAL ’ON BEHALF OF A BLIND CLERK. 
[To tue Epiror ov THe “Spectator.” } 

S1x,—May I use your columns to arouse interest in a most 
difficult case? A man formerly employed as a clerk, and 
living in Walthamstow, has lost his sight. Through the 
kindness of one of the societies for helping the blind, and 
with the assistance of our local Charity Organization Society, 
he has been provided with a typewriter, and by dint of great 
perseverance has acquired fair skill in shorthand and type- 
writing. Unfortunately he seems to have no chance of 
employment in the open market, and appeals in the local 
press have met with no response. It has been suggested 
that some of your readers might find a use for his services 
at a fair rate of remuneration. To give him employment 
would be a fitting crown to his plucky effort to fit himself to 
do something towards maintaining himself, his wife, and 
child. I shall be pleased to furnish further particulars to 
anyone interested in the case.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Bruce E. WEEKLY, 


Chairman Walthamstow Charity 
Organization Committee. 


St. Barnabas’ Vicarage, Walthamstow. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the wriler’s name or initials, or with @ pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication, 








POETRY. 


—_@—— 

THE RAJAH’S PRIDE. 
He who ruled for the English King 
Summoned the chiefs to his counselling. 
Princes and governors met at his call, 
East with the West, in the council hall 
Never were ranged in a room before 
Such wealth of gems as the Rajahs wore; 
The smallest stone in the simplest ring 
Was the ransom price of a captured king. 
A prince there was of a petty state, 
Least of them all where all were great, 
Lacking, it seemed, in the pride assigned 
By the gracious gods to the lords of Hind. 
A ruby chanced from bis chain to fall 
On the paven floor of the council hall. 
Forgetting his Eastern dignity, 
The chief with his henchman bent the knee, 
And searched for the jewel with nervous dread, 
While a smile on the English faces spread. 


Beside him, impassive, a Rajah stood, 

His rubies of Burmah red like biood, 

His emeralds flashing a sea-green fire,' 

His pearls surpassing a queen’s desire; 

Yet his rarest jewels less brightly burned 

Than the flame in his eyes when, fierce, he turned 
And noted the deed of the native-born 

And the English lips that curled in scorn, 





With a sudden movement light as a girl’s 

He snapped a string of his priceless pearls ; 

Like hail they scattered; his servants came 

Swift to his aid, but bis eyes flushed flame— 

“No!” The word fell like a blade on thé air. 

“What is found in the dust is the sweeper’s share!” 
Witt H, Oaiivis, 








ART. 


—__.a——— 
ALMA-TADEMA AT THE ACADEMY. 

THE art of the late Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema is not of the 
kind that comes well out of the ordeal of exhibition in large 
quantities. A small number of his best works well placed 
would have continued his reputation; four large rooms 
filled with his work produces monotony. Above all things 
Alma-Tadema was a painter of still life; his figures 
are less interesting than the marble of the buildings to 
which they are accessory, and although they are given 
sentimental or dramatic poses they are never endowed 
with the breath of life. A curious fact is forced upon 
our observation in contemplating so great a number of 
pictures which represent stately interiors, Roman baths, 
palaces, amphitheatres, and temples; it is that the artist has 
missed that magic of space and light which so strangely plays 
on our emotions as we enter a great building. The dominating 
feeling produced by the interior of the Pantheon is due to the 
sense of the harmonious imprisonment of space, and differs 
entirely from the effect of external beauties. All buildings 
of any architectural pretension produce this result more or 
less; and it seems strange to find a painter apparently not 
sensitive to the feeling when so many of his works represent 
the interiors of the very buildings where we expect to find this 
quality most apparent. The lighting is that of the studio, 
academically correct but uninspired. There are two instances 
in which the feeling for the light of an interior rises to a far 
higher plane than in most of the other pictures; in Unconscious 
Rivals (195) the reflected sunlight playing on the vaulted roof 
is finely felt. Again, the distant crowd and the hall seen 
under the shadowed arch in After the Audience (202) give 
us a glimpse of that peculiar and essential feeling of the awe 
of a great interior which is so markedly absent elsewhere. 
This absence is not atoned for by the most elaborate 
perspective, archeological correctness, or realism of details. 

It would be an exaggeration to call Alma-Tadema a 
colourist, but it would also be unfair not to recognize many 
felicitous colour effects scattered about his works. These 
effects, however, occur rather from a process of careful 
putting together of colour than from an all-compelling sense 
of harmony. Thesame may be said of the artist’s feeling for 
composition; it is nowhere spontaneous but always correct— 
so much so that it ceases to give pleasure. Every object in 
the pictures suggests that it owes its position to the moves of 
some game of pictorial chess; of true feeling for design there 
is little evidence. Presumably some of the elaborate frames 
of the pictures are of the painter’s own planning; if this be 
so they show in a curious way how little the classic architec- 
tural mouldings which he painted so frequently had affected 
him. 

True to national characteristics, Alma-Tadema used oil- 
paint with extraordinary skill in the way of imitating sur- 
faces, though never, even to the last, did he make use of the 
system of shorthand and suggestion which so many of the 
Dutch painters attained after years of careful practice. In the 
handling of his material he was a master. Look where we 
will, not a crack is to be seen, or indeed a sign of deteriora- 
tion, and it is to be hoped that so lasting a method of painting 
has been recorded in words, as far as it is possible, for the 
benefit of others. H. 8. 








BOOKS. 


> 


FRESH EVIDENCE ON PORTUGUESE SLAVERY.* 
Tre evidence as to slavery in Portuguese West Africa is 
strong enough in all conscience, as everyone must admit who 
has read the Foreign Office papers on the subject; but it 


* Thinking Black: Twenty-Two Years Without a Break in the Long Grass o7 
Central Africa, By D, Crawford, F.B.G.8, London: Morgan and Scott, 
{7e. 6d, net.) 
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might have been felt, even by those who are absolutely con- 
yinced of the reality of Portuguese slavery, that to make 
the case complete fuller testimony was necessary as to the 
sources and conduct of slavery in Angola. The evidence is 
complete as to the slaves in the islands of San Thomé and 
Principe; the technical distinction between servigaes and 
slaves deceives no impartial person. Again, there is a certain 
amount of independent testimony by travellers, notably 
that of Mr. Nevinson, as to the slave gangs being driven 
down to the coast of the mainland. But the remoter 
parts of Angola have been a field unexplored by those 
Englishmen who have laid before their countrymen the 
evidence which has compelled us to say that so long as 
we undertake by treaty to defend Portuguese pussessions we 
are undertaking to defend slavery. The importanee of the 
book before us is that the author, Mr. Crawford, has lived, 
unknown to all but a few of his friends at home, in the 
remote parts of Angola, and has watched the slave trade 
carried on as part of the daily routine. His evidence is 
virtually undesigned evidence so far us it touches the point 
we have in mind. His book is not written expressly to expose 
the Portuguese administration. It is therefore the strongest 
sort of evidence. 

For twenty-two years Mr. Crawford, who was apparently 
attached to none of the better-known missionary organiza- 
tions, lived in the long grass of Central Africa. Now, we 
gather, he has returned home, and never was evidence as to 
Portuguese slavery more opportune than his. His book is a 
strunge and, in some ways, a brilliant production. There is 
not much chronological arrangement; the joints of the 
narrative are everywhere loose. And the ejaculatory style, 
which reminds one of Carlyle, is so much a habit with the 
author that one doubts whether he would find it easy to write 
or think in any other manner. He is obviously a man of 
scholarship and wide and careful reading, and his wayward 
fancy bears along on its full flood allegory, metaphysical 
reflection, and psychology, which convey to the reader flashes 
of illumination as to the character of the negro. 

Mr. Crawford landed at Benguella when he arrived in 
Africa and began a journey which eventually carried him 
right across the continent to Portuguese East Africa. His 
principal accomplishment was the founding of a mission town 
on the western shore of Lake Mweru in the Belgian Congo. 
We should like to quote much about negro philosophy, negro 
mendacity, cannibalism, human sacrifice, hippo hunting on the 
lakes and so on, but we must confine ourselves to the question 
of slavery. On this subject the author’s information comes 
with all the force of complete unexpectedness. £0 valuable 
indeed is what he says as a link in the chain of evidence 
against the Portuguese that we find ourselves often impatient 
of the literary airiness that involves a certain lack of definition 
when we feel that we might have had an indictment marked 
by the judicial accuracy of a highly educated eyewitness. 
That however, as we said, is really t!:e strength of the evidence 
—it is so plainly incidental. So we must hold our patience, 
and hope that if we are not mistaken as to the carefulness 
of Mr. Crawford’s observations he may put his experiences 
on record in some way that will further aid those who 
are determined that the Anglo-Portuguese Treaty shall 
not be allowed to mask slavery without the strongest and 
widest protest that is possible. The Portuguese Legation in 
London from time to time issues denials of the British asser- 
tions as to Portuguese slavery. In Portuguese West Africa, 
we are asked to believe, all is for the best in the best of all 
possible worlds. These statements mean no more than that the 
Portuguese planters in the cocoa islands frequently treat their 
slaves as well as the conditions permit, and have themselves 
an art of life that makes their home life agreeable and 
picturesque. This Portuguese faculty of making life attractive 
is freely recognized by the Rev. John Harris in his recent 
valuable book. No opponent of slavery need be at puins to 
deny it, but it is perfectly irrelevant. Now let us quote what 
Mr. Crawford says :— 

“As faras can be done in cold print let me say what I saw. 
My date is in August, the location a forest in which Latitude 12° 
South is intersected by Longitude 21° East. Who could ever 
forget the nightmare of this monster slave caravan we meet in 
the Chokwe country? Flying as we both are in opposite directions 
through the hungry country, you are bewildered and exasperated 
to see this staggering mass of captive humanity heading for the 
West Coast. Through desolate marshy lands have they come; 





‘ eld colonial rubs his hands with glee at this brisk business, bu 


across the burning sands of the Kifumadzi flat have they dragged: 
Lunda and Luvale lands are now passed, but the Ocean is still 
& weary way off. Already months on the road, hunger is gnawing 
at the vitals of the whole cruel caravan, and dozens of hectoring 
brutes are clubbing on their ‘moving money’ (olombongo) from 
behind. The coldest-blooded creature south of the Arctic circle 
eculd not contemplate that via dolorosa without revolt, for here is 
tie ‘open sore’ streaming with life’s blood before your eyes. 
Spring expostulatingly on one of these obese and orthodox 
slavers in the forest, and he tells you with alacrity that 
the Portuguese buy them all up. Yea, further, with engag- 
ing frankness this brutal black gives you the name and 
address of reputable merchants in Benguella and Catumbella 
who snap up as much black ivory as possible: are they not 
going to ship them over to San Thomé for the cultivation of 
cocoa? Look, then, at this caravan, taking nearly three hours to 
march past, a horde of eight hundred souls, all doomed to exile 
for life. Some tottering old men there, mere shrivelled sacks of 
bones who at any moment may need to lie down by the roadside 
and die. Dozens of women there, staggering along with little 
babies born and unborn, for this famished “hungry country” 
demands a rushing speed for the caravan. Item: One mother, the 
grief-lines furrowing her face, goaded on with baby just born that 
day by the roadside, maternity convalescence, say, one hour and a 
fraction. Saddest sight of all, crowds of little emaciated boys and 
girls all sold for a song in the Congo State, the little legs at last 
giving out. Yet only four months before every one of them had 
radiant youth bubbling in his veins, Who can forget that, 
Lubans born and bred as they are, these same little souls sing a 
song in their own country about the joys of a jaded piccaninny on 
the trail when nearing home at last? 
* If toiling on a journey dreary 

A little toddling child is weary, 

One whisper of the magic “* Home, 

How strong the little legs become | 

No longer weariness they feel 

For they are stiff like bars of steel.’ 
But here they are, far from home, that long wriggling horror of a 
slave track before and behind them, so thin and hollow-eyed you 
can only think of them as a moan materialized into flesh. Head- 
ing for the slave-pen at Benguella, there is no such magic word 
‘Home’ to stiffen their back in resolve to reach it. One of these 
girls had fallen behind, strength gone, load of rubber thrown on 
the ground, so, emerging from the bush, I was just in time to see 
her owner club her head, yelling out a threat with each stroke. 
This was more than I could stand, and as Christ saw nothing worse 
than that among the Temple dove-sellers I sprang at this burly 
Bihean with a stick to administer unto him a not undeserved 
trouncing—but of course he showed a clean pair of heels. One 
tiny girl I redeemed from a dark death by the roadside, a girl who 
is now @ happy Christian mother on Lake Mweru. 

Item: Literally sold for a song was one such little boy whose 
name became Sikispence, his market value one coloured handker- 
chief at 61. Item: A native named ‘Truss of Calico’ bought one 
youngster for 1s. 4d.; a cheap chattel this, stolen while mother 
was off in the field. Item: Dilunga’s child, too, was sold for an 
old waterproof coat. Item: Ndala was a boy who fetched, as 
market price, a small bag of corn. Item: Musvle and her child 
were also sold for grain, two small bags for two human beings. 
‘Man eats corn, but corn can eat man,’ their proverb runs, 

Proof positive? Here is a blunt fellow who has done the thing 
for years, no Portuguese he. Quite a prodigy of obesity for the 
climate, he has bought and sold many a slave. In his ample mouth 
there isan ample pipe, and between the puffs he boasts of his 
slave-trading ; two slaves for one rifle, is an instance. Commit- 
ting himself, as he did, to an I O U for the accessory cartridges, 
here you have frank fact and no fiction. Daring to marry in after 
years, this union was so degrading that when he died, his widow, 
on the 18th of April, 1907, sold off seven slaves, two going to Snr. 
‘ Katavola’—to give the name of place for persons. This Senhor, 
of course, offered good prices for some girls she had. Figures are 
not at all difficult to get at, for often a blunt question receives 
as blunt an answer, this especialiy with the ‘old timer,’ a high- 
and-dry Tory. A slaver by principle as well as practice, he 
does not believe in exposing too much of the white of the 
eyes on this subject of slavery. With Dickens’ policeman he 
believes that ‘words is bosh,’ and the polite modern ‘servicaes’ 
is too fancy a word for him. Asked point-blank to give the 
percentage of slave mortality en route to ocean, this out-and-outer 
makes a careful calculation of the losses. Far from parrying 
such a preposterously pointed question, ‘ Well,’ says he, ‘they 
vary a good deal; from some districts they are hardier than from 
others. If we are lucky we may get sia out of every ten alive to 
Bihe, and if unlucky, perhaps only three out of ten.’” 


The slave trade seems to be prosecuted with all the tricks of 
a long-established wickedness : 


“But the really profitable part of this bad business is ‘the 
runaway slave’ department. Here you have stay-at-homes who 
often make more out of it than the zealous min-hunters of Luba- 
land. Take Sem 4Z., for instance, and work out with him this 
spicy little sum in slave arithmetic. Problem—how to make one 
slave produce twenty-three other slaves plus oxen, rubber, and 
pigs thrown in. Now this subterfuge is really as simple as it is 
common, for he sets the ball a-rulling by so maltreating this one 
slave that run away she must, and now woe to all who hirbour 
her! She darts into a hamlet, an! breathiessly elated, Snr. Z 
darts after her, for that townlet must pay, yes, cash down, ten 
slaves plus ten ipako (i.e. any other egal currency). Our pepperv 
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is on for more. (Reader, are you working out this sum in awful 
arithmetic : one slave has now captured ten more, including 
etceteras?) Next move is nothing new, the same old bait slave 
is going to catch more. K is the man who is next mulcted. 
and he pays one young woman, a pig, and a load of rubber; 
business is not so brisk, you see. There is better fishing farther 
on, however, and the village of Lak pays up two slaves, two oxen, 
and two loads of rubber, all on the vile old plea of harbouring 
Onesimus. Can we not now strike the grand total and get done with 
it? No, we must include a closing (?) item. Farther along there 
was an open gateway, and this hunted-down slave darts in, only to 
doom the villagers to a final fine—ten slaves, cash down! Now 
you may strike your terrible total. Twenty-three slaves plus two 
oxen plus one pig plus three loads of rubber for one runaway slave. 
Plain arithmetic all this, not rhetoric. Deduction: The Portuguese 
put a premium on the maltreatment of slaves. Therefore the old 
specious pro-slavery argument, running ‘The man who treats his 
horse badly is a fool,’ &., this argument, I say, is as rotten as is 
the audacious analogy between a horse anda human being. But 
there is worse tocome. Take another vile expedient having the 
same sad objective, I mean, the swelling of this Westward-going 
stream of slavery: the ‘Shylock system’ among the natives. Here 
is the trader’s chance, and the borrowing native is soon involved 
in a quagmire of trouble, to wit, a 1,000 per cent. extortion on the 
borrowed goods. (Not an E.0.E. invoice, by any means, for this 
arrogant Shylock never makes an error and never omits anything.) 
Snr. is a case in point: as usual, he does not want his calico 
back, he wants payment, not in cash but kind, and that kind the 
best kind, yea, the human kind. Therefore this knave grabs at 
nine women as against his debt for goods, an account this the 
natives stoutly refuse to pay because they have already paid it in 
blood—be it noted the blood of the bulleted debtor, killed by 
Shylock. Appealing to the Fort, the Chefe votes for his com- 
patriot creditor, arguing that as Shylock has spilled the said blood 
a few miles beyond the Fort’s jurisdiction, obviously the deed 
must be ignored and the nine slaves retained for the debt. Mark 
you, here you have blood shed and blood winked at. The Sekeseke 
case is akin to this: a gentleman he, known to his Catumbella 
friends as Seonhor P—— B Beating a slave for days into a 
pitiful pulp, of course the said slave died, and was buried at mid- 
night in the corner of his garden. Was Senhor P B 
punished for this murder, and if so, when, and where, and by 
whom?” 

We have made long extracts, but they are so vivid and so 
damning that it was worth while to quote such passages in 
full. Mr. Crawford must know very much more about the 
slave trade in Angola and the Belgian Congo than he has had 
an opportunity of saying in this book. We must repeat our 
hope that his apparently exceptional experiences may be 
placed at the service of those Knglishmen who are anxious 
to prove to what infamies Great Britain is guaranteeing her 
protection. 




















A NEW STUDY OF KANT.* 

‘Tus, we understand, is Dr. Macmillan’s first contribution to 
philosophical literature, and we are glad to welcome a new 
speculative talent of a high order. His subject is timely, for 
the re-thinking of Kant is in line with the trend of contem- 
porary thought, and interest to-day is especially centring on 
the Critique of Judgment and the problems of the relations of 
aesthetic and teleology. Dr. Macmillan’s book bears some of 
the marks of a first essay. He assumes in his readers a 
more intimate acquaintance with the terminology of the 
Critical Philosophy than is perhaps warranted, and his first 
chapter, contrary to the practice of more astute writers, is 
his hardest. He makes no concession propler infirmitatem, 
and now and then the argument is almost unintelligible 
without a considerable knowledge of Kant’s whole system. The 
truth is that the book is more a commentary than an inde- 
pendent exposition, and much of it would have been more in 
place as disquisitions attached to an edition of the text. But 
the chapters will repay careful reading, for not only do they 
show unusual critical acumen and a wide knowledge of the 
literature of the subject, but they are full of suggestive and 
original thinking. Dr. Macmillan has a very happy gift of 
illustration, and his manner of writing is as good as could be 
desired. We think, however, that he should leave words like 
“ passional” to American Pragmatists. 

The first two chapters are directed to the elucidation of 
Kant’s difficult doctrine of the “ Reflective Judgment.” In 
the Critique of Pure Reason we are given the two ordinary 
forms of apprehension, the discursive Understanding and the 
intuitive Reason. We can find a logical system in nature, but 
the system remains a hypothesis, and the question arises 
whether we can reach a higher form of apprehension which will 
bring us into closer touch with certain higher orders of reality 
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in phenomena, such as are found in the moral self, in organic 


forms of life,and in Beauty. Kant finds this form in the 
Reflective Judgment, of which Dr. Macmillan gives a subtle 
and elaborate analysis. It is always very difficult to expound 
Kant except in his own language, and Dr. Maemillan’s 
analysis certainly does not lend itself to any easy summary. 
The Reflective Judgment is the self-mediation of immediate 
experience. “Its perceptions are not scientific judgments 
which are true for all, and therefore for no one in particular, 
but true for all because they are first true for the individual.” 
The “judgment” in the Critique of that name is of this type. 
In it feeling becomes elevated into functions of knowledge, 
and thought loses its hypothetical and abstract character. In 
the immediacy of aesthetic he finds its peculiar function 
realized. Kant approached aesthetic rather from the point 
of view of metaphysics than of art criticism, and his com- 
mentator follows suit. After a learned discussion of the work 
of Kant’s fellow-workers in this department like Burke and 
Baumgarten, Dr. Macmillan proceeds to deal with the first 
eanon of this sphere of the reflective judgment, this realm of 
feeling and intuition and realities inarticulate for common 
knowledge. “The Judgment of Taste is disinterested”; it is 
badly expressed, and Dr. Macmillan is at great pains to show 
that Kant means thereby that “in Aisthetic our activity is 
purposive without being controlled by any determinate 
purpose, for it has no end beyond the harmony of its own 
processes.” With the second canon, that the Beautiful must 
also be universal, we are on simpler ground. The Beautiful 
must not be identified with the Pleasant, which is peculiarly 
subjective. “The rose is beautiful” is a very different type 
of judgment from “This wine is pleasant.” And in this 
connexion we may note that Dr. Macmillan, while we agree 
with his general line of argument, seems to be a little fantastic 
in his pleading. Even the Pleasant, no doubt, has a trace of 
universality, though its significance is at a minimum; but we 
cannot agree that in the judgment we have quoted that type 
of universality is derived from the fact that “this pipe of 
wine cost more than others, and this argues a corresponding 
consensus of opinion in the public taste.” The rest of his 
exposition of this canon is excellent, and his account of Kant’s 
doctrine of “schemata” could hardly be bettered. “Why 
should our aesthetic pleasure diminish in intensity with age?” 
Mr. Balfour once asked. “It is because our schemata are 
freezing before the mustering ranks of presentation which 
despoil them of their spontaneity. The mental life of youth 
is a presentational continuum with a conceptional back- 
ground; the mental life of age is a conceptional con- 
tinuum with a presentational background.” With the 
third canon—that the Beautiful is the representation of 
an implicit purpose—we enter the domain of teleology. 
Kant distinguishes Beauty into Free and Dependent, the 
first being void of all intention, intellectual or moral, whereas 
the secoud exhibits intention. The ideal of the second type is 
man, because he alone exhibits the highest intention, a moral 
purpose. But aesthetically the second type fails in immediacy, 
and in this view he is false to his own principles, for he defines 
immediacy too narrowly. 

“Incontrast with cognition Zsthetic is undoubtedly immediate, 
for it does not think the object discursively, but views it as a 
whole whose parts are transparent. This perception, however, 
may be full or empty, deep or shallow, according to the power of 
aesthetic vision. He may not gain the Beautiful who only glances 
at her form and is satisfied in ‘the more art of judging,’ he may 
have to linger long and suffer the displacement of many ideas. 
And still this mediatory procesa is not the intervention of a 
concept or a moral reaction; it is neither an intellectual nor 
a moral interest, but the mediation peculiar to Mzthetic 
itself.... When we recognizes the qualified sense in which 
Esthetic is immediate, we shall not speak of a sympathetic in- 
sight into Nature as an intellectual interest or as moral 
sentiment, we shall call it rather the content in aesthetic 
judgment.” 

Passing over the discussion on Kant’s view of the Sub- 
lime, a view that Schopenhauer was afterwards to correct 
and enlarge, we may note an interesting suggestion of Dr. 
Macmillan’s as to how Reflective Judgments, in spite of their 
subjective character, may be considered more objective than 
those of science. Sensation increases in intensity as the 
presentation-stimulus is increased; but there comes a time 
when, if we increase the stimulus to a maximum, sensation 
disappears. There are therefore two zeros, one the absence 
of stimulus and the other the maximum of stimulus. In 
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Esthetic the zero of sensation is the latter; it is 
“the transmutation of sense-affection into a new order of 
sensation.” 

“What gives the appearance of objectivity to sense-perception 
js just the partial and limited range of the presentation-stimuli. 
Their number is so modest that we are incapable of rejecting 
their addresses and readily give ourselves up to their entertain- 
ment. A few guests are always engaging and compel our devoted 
attention. But what do you do when the whole world calls at 
your house? You begin to think of your own soul. It is not the 
absence but the prodigality of presentation that exhausts our 
sensibility and oversteps the maximum. ... Kant’s degrees in 
Subjectivity are our degrees in Reality.” 

We have left ourselves little space to deal with the second 
part of the Critique, in which Kant passes from Adsthetic to 
the Teleology of Nature. Teleology, like Msthetic, is subjective; 
its judgments, while truths of reason, cannot be verified like 
the truths of science. Nature, according to Kant, is purposive, 
and organic forms are the media of her purpose. Here, 
according to Dr. Macmillan, we have something very like 
M. Bergson’s doctrine of “creative evolution.” Teleology is 
the culmination of the freedom which has already been 
partially won by sthetic. 

“In Teleology alone do we unite the consciousness of a 
harmony in our immediate experience with the cumulative per- 
ception of a harmony in Nature herself, and so render intelligible 
the realization of Freedom in the world. It is not enough for 
philosophy to point to Aisthetic as the reconciliation of Nature 
and Freedom. ‘The only real proof philosophy can offer is to be 
found in the process of interpreting Nature, and that is Teleology. 
The aesthetic consciousnese has no other actuality than that of a 
Symbol, the kind of Freedom it embodies is the deliberate 
refutation of moral Freedom as it is realized in the world.” 

The Critique of Judgment is the least perfect of Kant’s 
great works, and it contains much that is disputable; but, often 
in a very confused form, it reveals the crowning phases of his 
great arguments. Dr. Macmillan performs a valuable work 
in setting various modern thinkers, like M. Bergson and the 
Pragmatists, in their true relation to Kant, just as Mr. A. D. 
Lindsay, in his Philosophy of Bergson, did the same work from 
the other side. Sometimes he appears to us to see a little 
more in the original than the text warrants, but a great 
thinker should be given the best interpretation, and Dr. 
Macmillan has without question read himself deeply into 
Kant’s thought. The book is valuable as a guide to the 
Critical Philosophy, valuable for its incidental originality, and 
not least valuable, as we have said, for revealing a new and 
striking speculative talent. 





UNITED I'TALY.* 
Ir books were welcomed according to the need there was for 
them Mr. Underwood's United Italy would mect with a most 
cordial reception. For the events of last year showed, amongst 
other things, how little of Italy is known in England in spite 
of, or perhaps because of, the natural friendship which has 
existed between the two nations ever since Italy could claim 
that name. Not long ago Carducci was classed among 
novelists by a writer whose love for Italy is above doubt. 
If Italy’s staunchest friends know so little of one of her 
greatest sons, how can the average Englishman be expected 
to understand and appreciate the outlook of the average 
Italian? The phenomenon, however, need not cause alarm. 
It is, on the contrary, a frank avowal of trust and friendliness, 
for in an epoch of intellectual activity, when the desire of 
knowledge is universal and the means to knowledge easily 
accessible, if Italy were an enemy, her designs, her resources, 
and characteristics would be soon familiar. Still, none but 
a sophist would maintain that ignorance is preferable to 
knowledge, or that this is one of the cases in which it were 
folly to be wise, and Mr. Underwood, realising as much, set to 
work to enlighten the public on the subject of modern Italy. 
He has collected with great industry and commendable 
accuracy the salient facts of Italian life during the last 
thirty years. ‘“‘If the book,” the author says in the preface, 
“enables its readers to realise, instead of the conventional, 
the actual Italian, with his great qualities, instinctive and 
acquired, and to understand some of the obstacles and 
drawbacks which have hindered him in the path of progress, 
its object will have been attained.” Tried by the standard of 
judgment set by the author this book seems to fulfil its 
purpose well enough. Whoever becomes acquainted with 
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these facts must needs realize that the Italians are not only a 
nation of poets and musicians, but that since they became a 
nation they have shown aptitudes and talents in very different 
fields of human activity. In the writing of history, however, 
the stating of facts is not of itself sufficient. Even the most 
complete and accurate collection of facts will not make us 
understand the trend of thought of the Italian or of any other 
nation unless these facts are sifted, weighed, and considered. 
Not so much the accumulation as the examination of evidence 
we take to be the object and method of all good history. 

Facts, of course, are the most necessary element of history, 
but nothing is so meaningless, per se, as a simple historical 
fact; nothing can be more easily misunderstood, and the same 
fact may be given mutually exclusive meanings if looked at from 
different points of view. One need only see the elementary 
history books of two different nations; the facts are essentially 
the same, for the most Chauvinistic of Frenchmen cannot 
deny Creey or Agincourt, nor the most patriotic Englishman 
ignore the Norman Conquest, yet writers succeed in inspiring 
the readers with the firm belief in the infallibility of their 
own countrymen. Both in the case of King Humbert and of 
Crispi Mr. Underwood places before us a number of facts which 
are substantially correct, yet which leave an impression which 
is altogether erroneous. King Humbert had admirable qualities, 
which receive their full due in the present volume, but he had also 
weaknesses which the author hardly mentions. He was of great 
personal courage, he looked a king, and, best of all, he knew 
how a king’s son should be brought up; but for all that he was 
neither a great soldier nor a great statesman. Had he been 
a great soldier he would have understood Baratieri’s difficulties 
long before Adowa, and a great statesman would have felt 
instinctively that the country was not ready to follow in his 
colonial venture. 

To Crispi Mr. Underwood does but scant justice, and 
this is all the more regrettable since the memory of this, 
the greatest Italian statesman since Cavour, bas been 
under a cloud for years, and it is time that his name should 
be vindicated. Crispi’s fault lay in his ignorance of the real 
state of the country, but it is easy now for us to see how he 
could be misled. For one thing, he had lived so long and so 
exclusively in the van that he had lost touch with the main 
body of his countrymen. He was one of the men who, having 
played a brilliant part in the events which preceded the unity, 
afterwards failed to grasp the new problems. But his failure 
was brought about more by circumstances over which he had 
no control than by any fault of his own. He was not one of 
the promoters of the Abyssinian campaign, and the parties 
which were the instrument of his final undoing were embittered 
by the disasters of a policy they had not opposed with sufficient 
vigour. The occupation by France of Tunis had whetted the 
Italian appetite for a colony, and Republicans as well as 
Royalists can view a venture of this kind with equanimity. As 
long as there were Austrians and Freneh to fight, all the parties 
—Monarchical, Republican, or Theocratie—if they could not 
agree, at least tolerated one another. The difficulties and 
problems of the nation, which, long divided, was at last learning 
toact in harmony, thestruggle of the people who, after being kept 
in ignorance and superstition, were beginning to see a glimmer 
of light, and the even more painful and difficult struggle 
which attends the change of an agricultural into an industrial 
nation, these Crispi did not and perhaps could not understand 
better than the other politicians of the time, He fought for 
and against governments. The men he communed with were 
all men who governed or who intended to govern, and of all 
the succeeding ministries no one showed a clear understanding 
of the situation before Robilant. One thing is certain : there 
were forces in Italy which, had they obtained the upper hand, 
might have thrown Italy into worse confusion than that which 
led to the fall of Crispi. Moreover, there was no one whe 
financial situation—a feat reserved for the 
present Minister. Among Crispi’s enemies were men who had 
no faith in the Monareby, and a docnment lately come to light 
clearly proves that they would not have hesitated to plunge 
Italy into civil war if they had had a chance of thereby attain- 
ing their ends. Of these the chief was Felice Cavallotti. 

From Mr. Underwood's narrative one would conclude that 
Cavallotti was purely a personal enemy of Crispi; he was 
much more than that, and the part he played in Italian 
politics must be carefully studied if we are clearly to under- 
stand those crucial years. Cavallotti had been Crispi’s friend. 
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Both were ardent patriots with some ideals in common. 
Crispi had played the more important part in the affairs of 
the country, but Cavallotti had succeeded far better 
in ingratiating himself with the people. The trust was 
apparently safely placed. He was a man of scrupulous honesty. 
During long and bitter party wars no man was ever known to 
cast a doubt on Cavallotti’s uprightness. A popular poet, he 
was also the author of a one-act play, “Il Cantico dei Cantici,” 
which has been given in Italy oftener than any other play 
in existence. He was the hero of innumerable duels (he 
challenged once all the officers of a regiment) and was in 
consequence the schoolboy’s idol. Cavallotti was known to 
have Republican leanings and could count on the sympathy 
which the loser wins from the generous of all parties, as well 
as on the glamour the name of Mazzini had shed on the 
Republican cause. This was the man who rose to impeach 
Crispi, and at the time the majority of Italians were with him. 
Documents which have lately been made public prove, however, 
that Cavallotti’s distrust of the Monarchy led him to make 
plans which might have easily resulted in complete disaster 
for the young nation. On the occasion of the unveiling of a 
statue to Garibaldi at Nice, Cavallotti met some French 
sympathizers, and a document was drawn up between them 
in which the French pledged themselves to aid the Italians in 
the event of a republican rising. It can hardly be doubted 
that an Italian revolution might at that time have undone 
what had been built up at so enormous a cost of blood and 
labour. 

It was unquestionably political antagonism which made 
Cavallotti lead the Crispi opposition. As to Crispi’s private 
life, related at some length in this volume, the reader must 
not forget the enormous change Italian ideas, as regards 
women, have undergone in the last thirty years, and the 
different outlook of various races. This is a good example of 
how a fact detached from its natural surroundings may assume 
a misleading significance. Here the need is felt for a comment 
which should illuminate and guide the reader. 

Weare told that King Humbert “encouraged, or that, at 
least, he had not the courage to oppose, Crispi’s imperialistic 
dreams.” This is hardly correct. Crispi had not the power 
—which the King had—of opposing the Abyssinian imbroglio 
in its early stages. When he came to power he found 
matters already entangled, and set about straightening them 
out in the only way that seemed to him in accordance with 
national honour. 

When, instead of men, the tale is of events—of the state of 
Italian provinces still under the domination of Austria, or of 
the achievemente of Italians in various fields of science or 
of economics—this book is trustworthy and will be found most 
useful, The account, for instance, of the state of affairs in 
Trieste is unusually illuminating in its succinctness. The 
pages which describe the early years of the Italian kingdom 
conceal nothing of importance, and yet they give the impression 
that the writer has summed up the totals without going through 
carefully every figure of the calculation. 

It seems hard to take Mr. Underwood to task for not doing 
the impossible, for it is clearly impossible to describe the 
history of a nation during thirty eventful years in some three 
hundred and fifty pages. Who would willingly attempt to 
give an adequate account of Oarducci’s work in four pages, of 
Pascoli’s in half a page, or of Stecchetti’s in eight lines? And 
yet, where space is limited, it may be necessary. Mr. 
Underwood evidently thought it advisable to make his book 
as comprehensive as possible and to touch lightly on many 
subjects. We incline to think that his object would have been 
more surely reached had he confined his attention to those 
channels of activity which seemed to him to represent most 
characteristically the advance of Italian thought from 1870 to 
the present day. 





RICHELIEU.* 
Poputak biographies of historical characters are extremely 
numerous at present, and while a few may be tolerated for the 
sake of their purely negative virtues, the greater number are 
merely pretentious and silly. We do not ask for brilliance 
and originality in their authors, but only that the intention 
should be honest, that some pains should have been taken to 
ascertain the facts, and that these should be stated in sober and 
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decent language. Cardinal de Riehelieu, by Miss Eleanor O. 
Price, possesses these qualities of clearness and sobriety. 
Without anv original research, and without any brilliant 
interpretation of characters and events, the book is a piece of 
honest workmanship, having all the limitations of its popular 
form, and yet, within these limitations, giving proof of an 
admirable good sense. 

Miss Price has also, of course, an admirable subject. 
Armand Jean Du Plessis de Richelieu was born in Paris on 
September 9th, 1585. His father, Francois Du Plessis, 
seigneur de Richelieu, in Poitou, was sprung from a family 
of plain country gentlefolk, who had become connected with 
the Poitevine aristocracy by the marriage of the Cardinal’s 
grandfather to Francois de Rochecouart; and from this 
source one of his latest historians, M. Mariéjol, derives the 
Cardinal’s haughty manner and dominating spirit, as well 
as a natural violence which he found a difficulty in 
governing. The same writer adds: “ Peut-étre pourtant 
sa vive intelligence et son application aux affaires lui 
venaient-elles de ses parents bourgeois: de son grand-pdre 
maternel, Francois de La Porte, un des premiers avocats 
de Paris, connu pour la hardiesse de ses réparties et son 
habileté de praticien; de sa mére, Suzanne, qui, restée veuve 
avec des lourdes dettes, trois fils et deux filles, s’était confinée 
dans la triste manoir de Richelieu, et uppliquée, avec une 
patience de femme et une dextérité d’homme d'affaires, 4 
reconstituer le patrimoine de ses enfants.” But both the solid 
bourgeois qualities and the imperious instincts of his noble 
ancestry were fostered in him by the nature of his education. 
Originally intended for the military profession, the natural lot 
of a third son, he passed from the Collége de Navarre, where 
he had received a more thorough education than was usual, 
to the Académie, where, under M. de Pluvinel, he learnt the 
exercises and accomplishments of court and camp. Chance 
intervened, and his brother Alphonse, titular Bishop of Lugon, 
having become a Carthusian monk, Armand resigned the pro- 
fession of arms in order that the benefice might not be lost to 
his family. He was nominated to the see of Lugon by Henri 
IV. in 1606, and he was consecrated bishop in 1607, at Rome, 
four years before he had reached the canonical age. His 
fortune being insufficient to his ambition, he resided in his see, 
which he ruled with great ability, and it was there, during the 
first years of his episcopate, that he wrote the curious Mémoire 
first published by M. Armand Baschet in 1880. The Mémoire 
is mainly an indirect analysis of the King’s character and of 
the means to attract and retain his favour; but it em- 
braces also the means of conciliating the Court as a whole. 
M. Hanotaux, in a review of Baschet’s edition, has quoted, 
among others, the following extracts: ‘‘ En traitant ou parlant 
avec des seigneurs de qualité, j’ay eu de la peine 4 me tenir 
et me resserrer en moy-mesme. La, plus on est honore et 
respecté, plus il faut faire l’humble et le respectueux et 
s’empescher dese mettre au large de laliberté on de la licence. 
Ceux qui s’accommodent 4 leur humeur sont toujours les plus 
agréables.” It is easy to treat these remarks as unworthy, us 
evidence of duplicity and hypocrisy, and to miss the fact that they 
are a counsel of self-discipline. ‘“ N’avoir point l’esprit distrait, 
ni les yeux égarés, ni lair triste ou mélancolique, quand 
quelqu’un parle, et y apporter une vive attention, ainsi que 
beaucoup de grace, mais plus par |’attention et le silence que 
par la parole et l’applaudissement.” His description extended 
to the smallest details, he understood the value of good 
manners, and, as M. Hanotaux says, he left nothing to chance. 
That discipline was his great strength. In him, the will and 
the intellect were so perfectly adjusted that they mutually 
reinforced and directed each other. His will triumphed 
because the end at which it aimed, no less than the means by 
which that end was to be achieved, had been subjected to a 
cold and intellectual scrutiny, and the intellect itself grew 
keener and brighter from that ambition which was continually 
whetting it. 

It was not to Henri IV., but to Marie de Médicis that 
Richelieu owed his first advancement at the Court. During 
his residence in his diocese he had made a friend in Pére 
Joseph, l’éminence grise, who asked his help in reforming the 
convent of Fontevrault, and drew the attention of the 
Queen-Mother to him as being a man of remarkable ability. 
Marie de Médicis subsequently gave him employment, and he 
was appointed chaplain to Anne of Austria when the young 
Queen arrived in France in 1616. The party of the Queen- 
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Mother was, however, ultramontane and friendly to Spain, in 
opposition tothe popular party, who demanded a national policy, 
an assertion of Gallican liberties, and hostility to the house of 
Austria. The young Louis XIII, neglected and bullied by 
his mother, had fallen under the influence of the Sieur 
de Luynes. For the moment Richelieu brought some com- 
petence to the councils of Marie de Médicis and Concini, and 
even attempted to give expression to the popular hostility 
to Spain. Concini grew jealous of his increasing power with 
the Queen-Mother; but before their rivalry had become acute 
Concini had been assassinated. The King threw off his 
obedience to his mother, and Richelieu retired before Luynes. 
He was ordered to return to his diocese, and in the absence 
of more serious occupation composed a defence of the faith. 
One of his masters during his theological studies had been 
an Englishman, Richard Smith. 

Luynes was now all-powerful; the King had made him a 
duke, and Marie de Médicis had left the Court. He did not, 
however, feel very secure, and eventually Richelieu was 
employed to bring about a reconciliation between the King 
and his mother. M. Hanotaux has written a brilliant essay 
upon the change wrought in Richelieu by the fall of Concini : 
“d’Espagnol et d’ultramontaine, il était devenu politique.” 
Experience had taught him the strength of parties even 
before the ruin of the Italian favourite. It must have been 
at this time that be learnt the truth of the maxim which he 
subsequently formulated in his Testament politique: “ En une 
ancienne monarchie imperfections ont passé en habitude, et le 
désordre fait, non sans uiilité, partie de I’Etat.” He became 
sensible of the national feeling which found expression in the 
party called the “ politiques,” drawn from those classes to which 
good government is most necessary as the condition of their pro- 
sperity. The Duc de Luynes lacked the qualities of a statesman ; 
he failed to shape ary definite and coherent policy, though he 
ranged himself against the Protestant powers, while the wealth 
which he and his brothers derived from the King’s favour 
brought with it the envy of the nobles. Richelieu waited; he 
was no longer the servant of the Queen-Mother, since she no 
longer exercised supreme power; but, since she was still 
powerful, he remained her ally. Luynes was already losing 
his credit with the King when he died at Monheur. Condé 
for a moment enjoyed the King’s favour and pursued the 
Huguenots; then, in his place, the Bralarts assumed control. 
Marie de Médicis, taught by Richelieu, urged upon the King a 
more vigorous national policy, and pointed tothe growing power 
of Spain. His other ally, Fancan, flooded Paris with pamphlets. 
When Vieuville succeeded to the Brialarts, an ambassador wrote 
in a despatch: “ Cette nouvelle forme de gouvernement n’a 
aucune chance de durée, parce qu’elle est fondée uniquement 
sur l’opinion da roi qui regoit des conseils bien divers.” Public 
opinion, no less than the Queen- Mother, urged the King to call 
Richelieu to his councils. Richelieu had received his Cardinal’s 
hat in September, 1622, and with nothing further to hope 
from Rome he was pressing the claims of the Grisons in the 
Valtelline. The King, however, feared him, but as Richelieu 
wrote in 1622: “ Dans mon affliction j'ai eu cette bonheur que 
si mes ennemis m’ont osté quelquefois les bonnes grices de 
mon maittre, ils n’ont jamais pu faire qu’il ne m’efit en estime.” 
Vieuville, finding it necessary to conciliate the Queen- Mother, 
eventually admitted Richelieu to the Council asa consulting 
Minister, by which he intended that Richelieu might share 
the responsibility without enjoying any power of initiative. 
But Vieuville was finished. He was accused of doing busi- 
ness with financiers, the nobles clamoured for their pensions 
which had fallen into arrears, he was shown to have altered 
dispatches, the terms of which had been decided by the 
Council, and to have acted without the King’s knowledge. 
On August 13th, 1624, he was arrested and imprisoned at 
Amboise. Richelieu became the first Minister of the King as 
the head of the popular party. 

His immediate action with regard to the Valtelline showed 
his consummate diplomacy. France was weak and unsup- 
ported by any alliances. Policy demanded that there should 
be no open rupture with Spain, but it was permissible for any 
nation to assist its allies against a nation with which it 
remained friendly. Louis XIII. requested the Pope to carry 
out the obligaticns imposed by the Treaty of Madrid, and on 
the Pope’s refusal a French force went to the assistance of the 
Grisons. Richelieu renewed the league with Venice and 
Savoy. He subsidized the Dutch, he negotiated the English 





marriage, he promised to furnish Mansfeld with men and 
money. At this moment the Huguenots revolted under 
Rohan and Soubise. Marie de Médicis forsook Richelieu 
and returned to the ultramontane party. Richelieu treated 
with Spain and the Pope on one hand, and with the Huguenots 
on the other. His relations with England also became 
strained, as he refused to enter the alliance of England, 
Holland, and Denmark, and Buckingham demanded the 
return of the ships which England had lent him for use 
against Soubise. This request he declined, and Buckingham 
was on the point of declaring war. Richelieu’s patience and 
courage triumphed over all these difficulties. In his own 
words: “ Par une conduite pleine d’industrie inaccoutumée on 
porta les huguenots 4 consentir & la paix de peur de celle 
d’Espagne, et les Espagnols & faire la paix de peur de celle 
des huguenots.” He was victorious not only over the enemy, 
but over his own self-seeking allies. 

At this point, his first use of the power gained so patiently, 
we leave him. His work is all before him, but his character 
is complete for us. Under the crimson robes of the Cardinal 
is the Marquis de Chillon, the pupil of the Collége de Navarre 
and of M. de Pluvinel, the perfect balance of will and intellect, 
of aristocratic instincts and of bourgeois industry. He was a 
great statesman because, like Caesar and Cromwell, he was also 
a soldier, a man of action; and it was because they recognized 
this fact that his contemporaries called him the Cardinal de la 
Rochelle. 





ANOTHER DEVICE* 


Mr. StepHen Pacer's latest book is charming. Perhaps 
nothing that he has written has been more charming. 
Another Device is a series of essays—fifteen in number—of 
which we think the most characteristic are “‘ The Man in the 
Street,” “ Hora Mortis Nostrae,” and “Hospital Life.” It 
would be difficult—we think it would be impossible—to write 
any adequate account of a book by this gifted author without 
making long quotations. Let us take the first paper, in which 
Mr. Paget takes upon himself the generic personality of the 
man in the street. He writes as one of the uncultivated but 
not now unlettered crowd. 

“ Politics hardly touch us. Loyalty we have in ampler measure 

than is generally supposed. The House of Lords, Education, 
Ritual, and His Majesty’s relations with Foreign Powers we 
seldom contemplate with attention: a new murder, or the sudden 
rush of a fire-engine, or the event of a football-match interests 
us with more immediate appeal. That is one of our faults: like 
the decadent Athenians, we are too fond of news. This fault has 
this excuse, that we do understand that sort of news. And, I 
think, they do us wrong who think of us as indifferent to art 
and religion. They are confusing the Man in the Street with the 
man at the etreet-corner. We are very fond of art; and it need 
not be of the present day: indeed we prefer it old. And thesame, 
I think, might fairly besaid of our religion. That we havea poor 
opinion of politics is plain from our way of appointing to office 
first one Party and then the other. They call us the flowing tide, 
and the swing of the pendulum: they fail to see that the alterna- 
tion of our votes is the result not of natural laws, but of natural 
indifference. As with Imperial politics, as they are called, so with 
municipal politics. The Progressives take the street up, and we 
pay for it; and then we send for the Moderates to take the rates 
down. We employ either firm, as it suite us.” 
His sympathy somehow is with the voter, not with his critics. 
“ We, not you, are the true philosophers,” he declares, The 
critics sit in the houses and watch the street, he thinks, and 
he seems to suspect that they are supercilious. 

“Gentlemen of the First Floor, speculate, if it amuses you, 
which way we are going to vote: we had not thought about it, 
one way or the other; but we shall probably, according to our 
habit, vote the opposite way to last time. But pray do not ask us, 
just now, to listen to you, or to give you a personal interview : 
for we have plenty to do without that, and it is such a busy life ip 
the street.” 

Doctors ought to know a great deal about human nature, 
considering, as Mr. Paget tells ue, that it is a “compulsory 
subject” in a doctor’s education, and that they learn in the 
school of experience. Writing of the “ hospital life” of a 
medical student he says :— 

“ By this sort of life you do learn, as nothing else could teach 
you, to understand your fellow-creatures. You get a fair insight 
into social problems; you don’t have to go to Toynbee Hall, or 
any such place, to see how the over-population of London lives, 
and how drink, and preventible diseases, and the sweating system, 
and immigrant aliens, and dangerous trades thin their ranks; and 


* Another Device, By Stephen Paget. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
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how, in spite of it all, the Londoner on less than a pound a week 
serews some pleasure out of his or her life, and is, on the whole 
and with many exceptions, wonderfully good.” 

Mr. Paget draws for his readers “a sort of composite portrait 
of the good all-round student.” Here is the modern student as 
the doctor sees him. Of course it is a favourable portrait, but 
even making some allowance for favour, what strides we have 
made since Dickens drew Bob Sawyer !— 

“He has taken to medicine, not because he is passionately 
devoted to the natural sciences, and not because he wishes to give 
his life to the service of humanity—we should perhaps view with 
some faint hesitation a new student who said that he was devoted 
either to science or to humanity—but because ho has seen and 
admired the abundant common-sense of our profession, ita many 
interests, its rather extravagant charity, and its incessant advance. 
With regard to his previous education, I cannot feel sure that he 
comes either from Cambridge orfrom Oxford. In politics, I had 
taken it for granted that he was of the same mind as myself; but 
I lately heard that one of the best of all our students was not. In 
philosophy, he is a benevolent optimist. He dislikes self-analysis, 
and purely speculative thought, and all appearance of deliberate 
eccentricity in other men. He hates anything that sounds like 
eant: I am therefore afraid that I shall offend him by saying that 
he fights the inevitable temptation of human nature. He takes 
his pleasures mostly in the open air; he may be an athlete, or he 
may not. He enjoys good health; yet, if he has had one or even 
two attacks of illness, so much the better for him. A man who 
has never been a patient is not fully qualified to be a doctor.” 
Such a student becomes “the good all-round practitioner,” 
with his “businesslike punctuality, his respect for science, 
his contented love of his home and his friends, his blank in- 
difference towards vague and useless thinking, and the shrewd 
way he has of taking the measure of a fool.” 

In the heart of the public there is no doubt a very tender 
place for the medical profession. Mr. Paget is not sure that 
they have not become almost too well used to praise. On the 
other hand, the thought of ‘‘The Doctor’s Opponents” makes 
him very angry. They are many, he says, and of course he 
thinks they are all faddists, but he has for certain faddists a 
tenderness. Vegetarians, for instance, he will not condemn, 
They may carry their ideas too far—he thinks they do—but 
the vegetarian “ may be wiser than some of us, who attribute a 
purely fanciful importance to every ounce of stuff that once was 
part ofan animal.” Some meat, and that fresh cooked, he believes 
in, but young doctors will live to see very much less meat 
advised by the medical profession. ‘“‘ What,” he asks scornfully, 
“is the exact physiological value of Sunday’s beef at Wednes- 
day’s dinner” P The arch-enemy of the doctor’s profession, in 
his eyes, is “ the church of Christian science.” Towards them 
his contempt is boundless. ‘From Mrs. Eddy’s dreadful 
book there comes a faint sickly smell, as of Plato gone bad.” 
Our author brings his chapter on his opponents to an end 
with a reminiscence of his father, the great Sir James Paget. 

“In his home-life he used to celebrate all home festivals, birth- 

days and the like, by drinking Your very good health at dinner. 
He would raise his glass of wine, and would bow gravely to each 
member of his family, wishing to each Your very good health; and 
then he always proposed this toast, All who love us, and all who 
hate us. I have the honour to propose it now: All who love us, 
and all who hate us. Only, we need not wish good health to the 
followers of Christian Science. We will accept their assurance 
that there is no such thing as ill-health.” 
One very serious paper stands out alone among its fellows, é.c., 
“Hora Mortis Nostrae.” Init Mr, Paget writes of anaesthesia, 
sleep, and death. He has, of course, seen many people die, 
und many more lying unconscious under an anaesthetic. 
He himself, he tells us, “has often been a patient under 
operation, and has watched to the best of his ability the 
influences of the blessed drugs.” This influence he describes 
as he has experienced it. “First there is the moment of 
surrender. Fear of the anaesthetic, and anxiety as to the result 
of the operation, and apprehension of pain on awaking spoil 
the pleasure of that moment, but in itself it is delightful.” 
The restless movements which are seen so often both in those 
who are dying and in those who are just passing under the 
influence of chloroform are, he considers, alike meaningless ; 
they indicate no distress in either case. 

“Many are the ways, and common-place enough are some of 
them, by which we may be for a time bereft of consciousness; and, 
by all of them we seem to go along one and the same road toward 
that undiscovered country from whose bourne we duly return, and 
think nothing of the journey. Ata certaia point, as we are out- 
ward bound, we cease to be conscious; at that same point, on the 
way back, we resume consciousness, and set to work with it to 
rearrange the tangled objects of ordinary life. This undiscovered 
country, which we visit once every twenty-four hours, is to be 
described in none but negative terms. It is neither pleasure nor 





pain, it is neither here nor there, we cannot measure it in space or 
in time. Dreams, if we have them, are evidence that we have not 
reached it, or have left it; we can say of it this much only, that it 
is not death, because we have come ik.” : 
From all this, he asks, can we deduce any positive theory of 
death? “Do any or all of those states of unconsciousness 
which are its counterfeit tell us more than that it will be void of 
pain and of pleasure?” (He is speaking of the actual moment 
of dissolution.) His answer is asad one. They tell us nothing 
more, Yet it is evident that our author's position is not that 
of an agnostic on the subject of a future life. Only he is sure 
that nothing can be argued either for or against faith from 
the phenomena he has been discussing. 

There is a delightful flavour about everything which Mr 
Paget writes. He gives us the exact admixture of humour 
and sadness which suits the mood of the day. There is an 
element of hope in his work too. Hope enongh to keep it 
from being, as most of such writing is, entirely ephemeral 
Hope enough, we would gladly imagine, to suit the taste of 
to-morrow as well as of to-day. 





MADAME DE CUSTINE.* 

THE title “ memoirs ” given to the English translation—a very 
good one, by the way—-of M. Maugras’s Life of the Marquis: 
de Custine, may be slightly misleading, for it suggests the 
French sense of a person’s own recollections written down for 
the public. And the famous “ Delphine,” though a writer 
of many letters to her family and friends, had not the literary 
skill, the particular kind of vanity, or the leisure in her 
troubled life, to undertake a task of that kind. She is 
celebrated, not through any special talents of her own, but 
because of the variety and distinction of her lovers and 
friends as well as the dangers and sufferings, moral and 
physical, which she endured inthe triumph of that Revolution 
for which her father-in-law, the gallant Marquis de Custine, 
had literally given up his life. He and his son, her husband, 
were repaid on the scaffold for the unselfish patriotism with 
which they served their country. As readers of revolutionary 
romance will remember, Madame de Custine in her youth and 
beauty was only saved from the same fate by the devotion of 
a young Republican commissary, Géréme, who risked his life 
by expedients to keep her name, day by day, from Fouquier- 
Tinville’s notice. 

For many years of her life—and she was not an old woman 
when she died—Madame de Custine was a sentimental flirt 
of the most thorough kind. She was the sort of woman, 
very pretty—prettier than her portrait, one imagines—and 
apparently very helpless, whom no man can resist. He 
admirers were legion, and she had a kind of affection for 
them all; but her real passions were few, the best-known 
objects of them being, in her prison days, Alexandre de 
Beaubarnais, and in the later and more secure, but still 
melancholy years, Chateaubriand. She, of whom Chateau- 
briand speaks, alluding to her ancestress on the de Sabran 
side, the wife of Saint Louis, as “ héritigre des longs cheveux 
de Marguerite de Provence,” seems to have been more entirely 
devoted to that selfish genius than any other of his many loves. 
It is hardly too much to say that his heartless indifference, 
added to her own family griefs, went far to break her heart. 

The figure of “Delphine” stands out in several ways as 
very characteristic of the times in which she lived—1770-1826. 
In spite of her attractiveness and real sincerity, there is more 
than a touch of the artificial about this woman who did not 
even use her own Christian name. All her life, too, she was 
in the false position of an aristocrat out of place, and both 
she and her brother, Elzéar de Sabran, were striking instances 
of the effect of new ideas on nervous, ill-balanced characters 
without the dignity to sustain old traditions or the mora! 
strength to encounter a changed world. 





THE HOLY LAND.t 
Apmrrers of The Other Stde of the Lantern will not be dis- 
appointed in Sir Frederick Treves’s new volume. The journey 
desctibed in it begins at Jaffa und passes through Jerusalem, 
Bethlehem, Bethany, Jericho, The Dead Sea, Acre, Nazareth, 








“* a) Delphine de Sabran, Marquies de Custine. Par Gaston Ma as et Le 
Comte Pierre de Croze-Lemercier. Paris: Plon-Nourrit et Cie, [7fr. 5vc. 
2) Memoirs of Delphine de Sabran, Marquise de Custine. From the Frenc! 
of Gaston Maugras and the Comte P. de Croze-Lemercier, With frontispieco. 
London: W. Heinemann. [oe net. ) 
+ The Land that is ; > bir Frederick Treves. London: Smith, 
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and Tiberias, to Damascus, and Sir Frederick’s keen perception 
and eager pen make every stage of it vivid and substantial. He 
shows us the traveller riding on his donkey through the 
streets of Jerusalem, pushing as it were through a living 
thicket; his face brushed by the hairy chest of a camel, 
his leg soaked by a butcher's load of bleeding meat; his back 
whitened by a sack of flour; in a crowd so dense that people 


lean against him and his donkey as against a wall, and push , 


him aside with their hands like a stiff-hinged gate. We 
loiter with him in the silent byways, slasbed with intens’ 
shadows and intense lights, dotted here and there with pools 
of sun brilliant as spilt quicksilver. He shows us the 
Russian pilgrims who pass with tears streaming down their 
faces along the “Path of Pain,’ wrung by the belief that 
they are actually treading in the footsteps of Christ—kneeling 
to pray as they go, kissing the wall, or falling down in the 
dirt to kiss the filth of the road. Terribly real, too (real with 
the certainty of scientific knowledge), is the description of 
the beggars, the halt and maimed and diseased, who sprawl 
and huddle so dramatically on the flagged way leading to the 
Holy Sepulchre. Indeed, the book is full of the most vivid 
photographic writing, equally effective whether the author 
is describing the reek of crowded cities, the desolation of 
some stony upland, or the rocky valleys, where here and there a 
white monastery hangs high up as though it had “oozed out 
of a fissure of the cliff and congealed into a drop of masonry.” 

Nor does Sir Frederick rely solely on the powers of the eye. 
He knows the value of a picturesque quotation, and Maunde- 
ville and the Arabian Nights tide him over many an awkward 
strait. His knowledge of Bible story, too, is apt and 
sufficient, though a fondness for re-telling tales already told 
in words which to most of us seem final, is apt to irritate. 
Now and then he throws a light of true imagination on a 
familiar theme, but too often, alas! he is seduced into 
jocularity. One may perbaps dismiss these lapses as an 
infection of the Cockney spirit, the vulgarity of which has 
already, it is to be feared, done the most sacred and most 
storied of earth's kingdoms irreparable injury. If the weak- 
ness is forgotten, we can give Sir Frederick sincere thanks for 
some excellent writing, lively, picturesque, well-arranged, not 
overburdened with learning, but with the necessary leaven of 
fact well digested and tactfully disposed—a happy sublimation 
of the guide-book, in which enthusiasm has briskly done the 
work of industry. 





MODERN PROBLEMS.* 
Sir Oxiver Loper’s new book, Modern Problems, covers a 
very wide ground. He writes of M. Bergson’s philosophy and 
of Mr. Balfour's criticism thereon, of the “Irrationality of 
War,” of the “ Functions of Money,” and of “ Social Reform,” 
of “Competition v. Co-operation,” and of a dozen other 
subjects. The more popular of the papers are excellent read- 
ing, provocative of both thought and amusement. The two 
or three first chapters—only two or three out of twenty-one— 
are rather technical, and will, we fear, bore the very readers 
who will take most delight in the others. We would warn 
such readers not to be put off the book by the first few pages. 
In the eyes of the majority they may seem heavy, but they 
are easily turned over, and are followed by many chapters 
which cannot fail to give them pleasure. “Competition v. 
Co-operation,” for instance, is a rollicking and only half- 
serious indictment of modern trade methods. Sir Oliver 
tells us in a note that it was originally a paper read at 
a private discussion society, “and for that purpose was 
worded strongly and one-sidedly.” By its main thesis, how- 
ever, he still stands, and, as a matter of fact, several of the 
other papers echo its conclasions. “I wish to maintain,” he 
writes, “that many kinds of competition, so far from 


benefitting us or increasing our wealth, are among the | 


curses of civilization, and that substantial progress will be 
impossible till they are got rid of.” Sir Oliver goes on to 
give a vivid description of the present advertising system, for 
which, as he justly observes, the consnmer pays. “ A letter can, 
however, be profitably carried from here to Aberdeen, and de- 
livered with regularity and promptitude. How could that be 
done if we had a number of rival carriers all touting for custom, 
if different patterns of postage stamps had to be advertised, 
and if the price of them were liable to jump up and down 








* Modern Problems. By Sir Oliver Lodge, F.R.S. London: Methuen and 
Ca, [5e. net. } 








secording to some fantastic law of supply and demand?” To 
tae obvious retort that monopoly is worse than competition 
e makes a fierce answer: “ When an abuse has only one 
neck it is not difficult to deal with.” Here is his notion of 
1 great industrial undertaking carried on as it ought to be. 

“Suppose the firms making soap were really a social com- 

munity, with no private ends to serve or fortune to make, but 
managed the concern as a postmaster manages his department ; 
ard suppose the soap were not felt to be quite up to the mark, 
‘what should the nation do? Why should it not pay a competent 
chemist, and provide him with suitable appliances, to make 
experiments and devise a better material? Why should it not, if 
he succeeded, give him a peerage? ” 
“Competition,” he finally declares—and really the sentence 
if not true is very witty—"is the wrangling of savages 
round a table at which they might sit at peace and pass 
each other victuals.” 

Our author is immensely impressed with the misery caused 
by the incessant grind of dull labour. “ Leisure—time at our 
own disposal, time to live and do something worth doing 
wholly for its own sake—is the most valuable asset in life.” 
It is a redistribution of leisure rather than a redistribution of 
wealth which he desires. All the same, be declares with 
indignation in the essay entitled “The Function of Money,” 
that “the latest of the functions of money is to rule the 
modern world.” We quote at length his suggestions for the 
amelioration of this evil. 


“1. That human labour is the ultimate standard of value, and 
that coins might instructively be inscribed in terms of labour. 

2. That by the institution of banks, stocks and shares, and of 
inheritance, the original exchange power of money has become 
subordinate to its secondary and accidental but now supreme and 
unlimited storage power. 

3. That the possession of money means the control of one 
transfer of it; ie., the determining of when and how it shall 
become active and influential on life. 

4. That since wealth is the power of determining the direction 
of human activity, the personality of the owner is a vitally 
important factor. 

5. That large fortunes are a menace to society by reason of the 
contrasts they emphasize, the power they confer, and the uncertain 
character of their owners. 

6. That the present frequency of large fortunes is duo to 
artificial social arrangements, which may be altered; and that it 
is desirable to reconsider and modify the law of inheritance. 

7. That steady industry and moderate income are wholesomer, 
both for a nation and for an individual, than feverish activity and 
rapid acquisition. 

8. That financial interests play a greater part in national and 
international politics than is desirable.” 

So far as we understand him, he objects to any surplus 
which may exist at the end of the political year being used 
to lessen taxation. It should, he thinks, be “expended on 
enlightened objects,” such as secondary education. 


“The discovery of a mode of increasing the fertility of our soil 
until it can compete with virgin soils elsewhere and feed the 
inhabitants in case of need—all these problems are awaiting 
greater scientific knowledge; they are well within the scope of 
research, and there are trained men who would undertake the 
research for a pittance, if they had the material appliances; but 
nothing is done, save where some enlightened individual expends 
his private fortune, as well as his personal effort, in making some 
attempt to examine into the causes of things.” 

Sir Oliver Lodge differs from most drastic and viewy reformers 
in one very vital point. He is not unfair to the world as it 
is—he makes out no great case against the present. 

“This I will say, that never was the outlook so hopeful. Never 
were all classes so permeated by the spirit, not the phrases but 
the essential spirit, of brotherhood and co-operation; never was 
there such universal recognition of the beauty of the spirit of real 
and vital Christianity, far above the differences and dogmas of 
the sects.” 





FICTION. 
HOCKEN AND HUNKEN.* 
WueEwn high spirits are combined with a gift of fanciful 
characterization and a notable charm of style the results are 
necessarily engaging, and this happy union is conspicuously 
illustrated in “ Q’s” latest addition to the chronicles of his 
Cornish Troy. But before we come to the story let us note a 
decorative aspect of ‘‘Q’s” work,in which he has always excelled 
—hbis felicitous use of nomenclature. Here, of course, he is 
helped by the notorious picturesqueness of the Cornish names. 
Bosenna is a perfect phonetic equivalent for the buxom widow 
to whom is entrusted the réle of heroine. Even if they were 


* Hocken and Hunken: a Tale of Troy. By “Q.” Loadon: Blackwood and 
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dull, instead of being delightful in their different ways, we 
could hardly fail to be interested in John Peter Nanjulian, 
Peter Bussa, Shakespeare Benny or Fancy Tabb and Simeon 
Toy. And where could we find a more happily-named scene 
for a comedy of courtship than Rilla Farm ? 

Himself eminently amphibious in his tastes, “Q” writes 
with peculiar sympathy of the two sea-captains who have 
d cided to spend the evening of their days on land. They 
are both Cornishmen—Caius Hocken from Troy (alias Fowey), 
and Tobias Hunken from Padstow, at the other side of the 
Duchy—and bachelors, and they are ready to submit a friend- 
ship of twenty years’ standing to the test of living cheek by 
jowl on shore. Their tastes are simple and so are their 
characters. Captain Cai is more genial and expansive than 
"Bias, who passes for a misogynist, but long and loyal associa- 
tion has so identified their interests that their relationsare almost 
fraternal and their mental processes practically undistinguish- 
able. And by the irony of fate it is this very convergence 
that comes near wrecking the friendship of a lifetime. As in 
the real Troy, a woman is the cause of strife. The captains 
are tenants of Mrs. Bosenna, the attractive young widow; 
business relations involve visits, visits lead to hospitality— 
Mrs. Bosenna fully understands the lure of cookery—and 
hospitality engenders the tender passion. Captain Hocken 
imagines himself to be the favoured suitor, never dreaming 
that his comrade could contemplate matrimony. When the 
awful truth dawns upon him, he readily acquiesces in the 
arrangement that they should both propose by letter 
simultaneously. Unfortunately their lack of epistolary skill 
prompts them to call in the aid of a professional letter- 
writer—with disastrous results, since the two letters are 
identical in phraseology. The discovery is not made until 
the letters have been posted and received; the widow adopts 
a pose of righteous indignation; the two old friends are 
estranged; and the situation is only saved by a financial 
crisis in their fortunes, in which Captain Hocken comes to 
the rescue of his comrade. As for Mrs. Bosenna, we must 
refer the reader to the novel itself for enlightenment as to the 
ultimate choice of that amiable man-eater. 

As usual “Q” is strong in his handling of the minor 
characters. Perhaps, on the whole, we must give the palm to 
Fancy Tabb, a modern counterpart of Dickens’s Marchioness, a 
small girl of strong character and dauntless resolution, whose 
management of her employer, Mr. Rogers, a cynical paralytic, 
and indeed of everyone else, is nothing short of masterly. 
Fancy Tabb is the good genius of the story, since she is 
the chief instrument of reconciliation. Mrs. Bowldler, the 
timorous housekeeper who had seen better days, is a priceless 
conversationalist, as may be gathered from the following 
passage. Palmerston, it should be explained, was an 
ex-workhouse boy who assisted her in her ministrations. 

“It was suspected that she had once been a kitchen-maid in the 
West End of London: but a discreet veil hung over this past, and 
she never lifted it save by whatever of confession might be read 
into the words, ‘ When we were in residence in Eaton Square ’— 
with which she preluded all reminiscences (and they were frequent) 
of the great metropolis. Her true test as a good woman she passed 
when—although she must have known the truth, being a confirmed 
innocent gossip—she chose to extend the same veil, or a corner of 
it, over the antecedents of Palmerston. She said, ‘The past is 
often enveloped. In the best families it is notoriously so. We 
know what we are, an’ may speckilate on what we was; but what 
we're to be, who can possibly tell? It might give us the creeps.’ 
She said again, ‘Every man carries a button in his knapsack, by 
which he may rise sooner or later to higher things. It was said 
by a Frenchman, and a politer nation you would not find.’ Again, 
* Blood will tell, always supposin’ you ‘ave it, and will excuse the 
expression. Thus did Mrs, Bowldler ‘turn her necessity to 
glorious gain,’ colouring and enlarging her sphere of service 
under the prismatic lens of romance. In her conversation 
either cottage became a ‘residence,’ and its small garden 
‘the grounds,’ thus, ‘ Palmerston, inform Captain Hunken 
that dinner is served. You will find him in the grounds.’ 
Or, ‘Where's that boy?’ Captain Cai might ask. ‘ Palmerston, 
sir? He is at present in the adjacent, cleaning the knives and 
forks.’ She had indeed set this high standard of expression in the 
very act of taking service; when, being asked what wages she 
demanded, she answered, ‘If acceptable to you, sir, I would 
intimate eighteen guineas—and my viands.’ ‘That’s two shil- 


ling short o’ nineteen pound,’ said Captain Hunken. ‘I thank you, 
sir’—Mrs. Bowldler made obeisance— but I have an attachment 
to guineas.’ She identified herself with her employers by speaking 
of them in the first person plural: ‘No, we do not dress for dinner. 
Our rule is to dine in the middle of the day, as more agreeable to 
health.’ 
selves that vegetables look better on the side-table.’ 


[A sigh.] ‘Sometimes I wish we could persuade our- 
Such was 








Mrs. Bowldler: and her housekeeping, no less vigilant than 
romantic, protected our two friends from a thousand small 
domestic cares.” 

The literary aspirations of Palmerston and of Mr. Benny 
supply abundant food for mirth ; so also does the indomitable 
inquisitiveness of Mr. Philp, the undertaker. Altogether 
“Q” has once more confirmed his claim to high rank in the 
limited class of novelists who fortify our optimism with 
hilarity. 





God’s Playthings. By Marjorie Bowen. (Smith, Elder and Co. 
6s.)—In these stories Miss Marjorie Bowen sups as full of horrors 
as did Macbeth. Almost all the sketches concern people who in 
some way or other have made entire failures of their lives, and when 
this is not the case their deaths are described in immense detail. 
One of the most horrifying of the series is that called “A Woman 
of the People,” and is an account of the execution of Madame du 
Barry, the only person who showed cowardice at the guillotine. 
It is, of course, a moot point whether the aristocrats would not 
have done better for themselves in the Terror if they had all 
screamed and struggled on the scaffold. Their splendid calm made 
things too easy for their captors, and a daily struggle would have 
proved exceedingly exhausting to the revolutionary authorities. 
Another poignant story is the aceount of the death of the unhappy 
Sophia Dorothea, wife of George I., after her thirty-two years’ 
imprisonment. The hopelessness of the prisoner is well realized 
and the conversation between the Princess and her old lady-in- 
waiting, in which they recall the fatal end of Philip von Kénigs- 
marck, ig extremely vivid. But the collection of stories as a whole 
is not calculated to arouse cheerfulness in its readers. 

Priscilla, By Mrs. George Wemyss. (Constable and Co. 6s.) 
—Priscilla is almost too ingenuous a young person, and the reader 
will feel inclined to apostrophize her, as Queen Charlotte was 
apostrophized by her brothers when she was a nervous and shrink- 
ing little Princess, “Ne fais pas l’enfant.” Priscilla plays the 
child really too much, for even young ladies who are married at 
seventeen would be grown-up at twenty-two or twenty-three. Sho 
is, however, rather an attractive person, and those readers 
who like sentiment will be charmed by the delight with which 
she contemplates approaching maternity after a married life of 
some six years’ duration. There is nothing which can be called 
a story in the book, which is just the reflection of a state of mind. 

RuapaBis Novers.—Hofiman's Chance. By W. Caine. (J. Lane. 
6s.)—A clever and very close study, mainly of stage-life in London. 
——Eliszabeth, Betsy, and Beee. By Lily Scholfield. (Duckworth and 
Co. 68.)—An excellent story of the youth of an imaginative Irish 
girl, in which Roman Catholicism and Protestantism are treated 
with good taste——Wide Courses. By J. B. Connolly (same 
publisher and price).—Seven capital American stories of the sea, 
with one of the bull-ring; illustrated ——The Mystery of 31 New 
Inn. By BR. A. Freeman. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—An 
ambitious detective story. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


—->—_— 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review tm ether forms.) 


When Kings Rode to Delhi. By Gabrielle Festing. (William 
Blackwood and Sons. 7s. 6d. net.)—-Anyone who is unacquainted 
with the stories of the Mogul Emperors (and it is to be feared 
that the majority of English readers have but the haziest ideas 
of Indian history) cannot fail to be delighted by Mrs. Festing’s 
sketches. Though nominally she is dealing with the history of 
Delhi, the greater part of her book is in reality a series of short 
biographies of the Moguls. For her facts she seems usually to 
have gone to good authorities, and, best of all, she relies largely 
upon Elliot’s fascinating “ History of India as Told by its Own 
Historians,” to which source we should recommend readers of 
this volume to follow her. Mrs. Festing meets with no small success 
in her presentment of the characters of this extraordinary proces- 
sion of rulers. The gaily adventurous Babar, the broad-minded 
Akbar, and (certainly not least interesting) the darkly intolerant 
Aurangsib—these and the rest are faithfully portrayed. Readers of 
Elliot will be rather disappointed at Mrs. Festing’s treatment of tho 
romantic life of Jahangir’s wife Nur-Jahan. She says nothing of 
the story that, after her first husband had been murdere#-at the 
Emperor’s instigation, Nur-Jahan refused for four years to marry 
this Mohammedan David, and only consented when her mastery 
over him was completely assured. The value of the book is en- 
hanced by some excellent reproductions of portraits (some of them 
Holbeinesque in their realism) of the chief figures in the history. 
We are reminded, by the way, that an attempt was made to 
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essassinate Akbar as he was going in procession through Delhi, 
when an archer, standing on the roof of the mesque, shot an 
arrow which lodged deep in the Emperor’s shoulder. 





Some TorocraPruicaL Booxs.—The Annals of Hampstead. By 
Thomas J. Barratt. 3 vols. (A. and C. Black. £6 5s, net.)—Of 
the outer districts of London none has a richer local history 
than Hampstead. Literary and artistic memories form its most 
important parts, and ample justice has been done to the record 
by Mr. Barratt in these finely produced volumes. Hampstead 
already owes much to Mr. Barratt, who has been among the 
keenest champions of the “ open spaces” which are its chief glory, 
and the debt is now greatly increased. Three new volumes 
have been published of The Victoria History of the Counties of 
England. These ure the fifth volume of the history of Hampshire 
and the Isle of Wight, edited by Mr. William Page, the third 
volume of the history of the county of Bedford, also edited by 
Mr. Page, and the fourth volume of the history of the county of 
Surrey, edited by Mr. H. E. Malden. The history is published by 
Messrs. Constable and Co., and is issued only to subscribers. 
We may mention at the same time the interesting and well- 
illustrated Memorials of the Cathedral and Priory of Christ in 
Canterbury, by C. Eveleigh Woodruff and William Danks. 
(Chapman and Hall. 16s. net.)—Mr. Woodruff is honorary 
librarian to the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury, and Mr. Danks 
is Canon Residentiary. Their intimate and sympathetic knowledge 
has produced a most valuable and scholarly study of the cathedral 
and its history. The book contains a number of drawings by 
Mr. Louis Weirter. A more popular form of topography is 
represented by Old English Towns: Second Series, by Elsie M. 
Lang (Werner, Laurie. 6s. net). 














Adventures of War with Cross and Crescent. By Philip Gibbs 
and Bernard Grant. (Methuen and Co. 2s. net.)—Mr. Gibbs 
represented the Graphic on the Bulgarian side and Mr. Grant 
represented the Daily Mirror on the Turkish side. The book which 
they have combined to produce does not profess to be a complete 
record of the history of the war. It is an account of the 
authors’ personal experiences, and as such is a characteristic 
example of the work of modern war correspondents, No one will 
read it without gaining a more vivid conception of war, con- 
sidered, not as a page in the history of the world, but as an actnal 
experience of real human beings. The two authors necessarily 
had very different views of the campaign. Mr. Gibbs’s narrative 
is largely the tale of preparation and organization of the 
machinery of war, and of its effects upon the non-combatant 
members of society. He is constantly engrossed, too, in a serio- 
comic dispute with the Bulgarian censorship authorities, and 
though he succeeded eventually in reaching the firing line at 
Adrianople, tragedy is not overwhelmingly present in his story. 
With Mr. Grant the case was very different, for he actually 
witnessed the Turkish retreat from Lule Burgas, and was at 
T'chatalja at the height of the cholera epidemic. His story is at 
least as horrifying as this would seem to imply. The remark- 
ble photographs of the débdcle add greatly to the interest of 
the book, especially one which shows the broken and panic- 
stricken Turkish troops crossing a bridge in the course of their 
retreat, 


A History of Montenegro. By Francis Seymour Stevenson. 
(Jarrold and Sons. 2s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Stevenson wrote this history 
nearly thirty years ago, but it has never before been published. 
It has now been brought up to date, and the author has added a 
new chapter dealing with recent events. 





The Pageant of English Prose. Edited by R. M. Leonard. 
(Oxford University Press. 3s. 6d.)—Five hundred passages by 
three hundred and twenty-five authors are contained in these 
pages. Mr. Leonard has therefore collected not the best but the 
most characteristic passages of English prose, and his collection 
thus loses much of its intrinsic value. Many of the passages by 
the less famous writers are, to say the least of it, dull, and we 
cannot help regretting that the principle of “one writer, one 
passage ” has not been broken more often than it has. The preface 
is notable for the extraordinary statement that Sterne has “no 
literary style at all, or at best it is bad.” What, we wonder, can 
be Mr. Leonard’s definition of “ literary style”? 


Booxs or Rererence.—Walford’s County Families of the United 
Kingdom, (Spottiswoode and Co. £2 10s.)—The fifty-third 
annual issue of this well-known work.——Who’s Who in Science 
(International), 1913. Edited by H. H. Stephenson. (J. and A. 
Churchill, 8s. net.)—A valuable new section is added to this year’s 
issue, giving a list of scientific societies with their publications. 
Otherwise the book remains as useful as ever, with its full bio- 





graphies and bibliographies ef men of science from all countries, 
and its interesting section dealing with the world’s universities. 
Nisbet’s Medical Directory, 1913. (James Nisbet and Co. 8s. 6d. 
net.)—The names of registered practitioners are here arranged 
in two different ways, first, alphabetically, and, secondly, accord- 
ing to the localities in which they live-——The Directory of Women 
Teachers, 1913. (Year Book Press. 6s. net.)—Information of 
every sort connected with the secondary education of girls will 
be found in this book. Clubs, 1913. Edited by E. C. Austen 
Leigh, M.A. (Spottiswoode & Co. 33. 6d.)—A list of English clubs 
in all parts of the world, with particulars as to subscription and 
other points. The Church Divectory and Almanack, 1913. (James 
Nisbet and Co. 2s. 6d. net.)—Churchmen cannot fail to find 
many uses for this convenient combination of year book 
and directory. The Church Pulpit Year Book, 1913. (James 
Nisbet and Co. 2s. net.)—A set of sermons for every Sunday in 
the year, as well as for special occasions, is contained in this 
volume. We have also received The Scottish Church and 
University Almanac, 1913 (T. F. Downie, 21 Warwick Lane, E.C., 
ls. net), and The Catholic Directory, 1913 (Burns and Oates, 1s, 6d. 
net). 




















New Epirions.—The Government of England. By A. Lawrenco 
Lowell. 2 vols. (Macmillan and Co. 17s. net.)—This third 
edition of Mr. Lowell's well-known book contains a new chapter 
dealing with the Parliament Act and its probable effects upon the 
Constitution. He regards it as a rough-and-ready solution of a 
difficulty, “a cutting of the Gordian knot which has left loose ends.” 
The Twentieth-Century Book on the Horse. By Sydney Galvayne. 
(Bailliére, Tinda!l and Cox. 21s. net.)—This is the third edition 
of a book originally published in 1905.——Bacon’s Essays. Edited 
by Sydney Humphries. (A. and C, Black. 6s. net.)—Mr. 
Humphries has reprinted the essays from the edition of 1673. The 
type is large and legible, if not of strikingly beautiful proportions 
or design. 











NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS, 





—— 
Alberdi (J. B.), The C ee i (Dent) net 5 
Amy (W. L.), ie Blue Wolf, er 8vo...... os .. (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Andrews (G, Efficient Religion, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 
Auld (S. J. M. } ‘and Ker (D. R. E. ), Practical Agricultural Chemistry, 
or 8vo ......... cocosees evcecvecsssos (J, Murray) net 50 
Ball (C. R.), Preliminary Studies on the 300ke of the New Te estament, cr tivo 
(Skeffineton) net 2/6 
Balla (I.), The Romance of the Rothschilds, 8vo ... (Nash) net 7/46 
Barclay (Mrs. H.), East of the Shadows, cr 8vo .. (Hodde r & ee Foe 6/0 
Benton (C. A.), The Sword, er 8vo ee ee .. (Chapman & Hall) do 
Blunt (A. 8. V.), R. F. L. Blunt, Bishop of Hull: a aM ri moir, cr 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 3/6 


Bosanquet (E.), Catch planes g ty Coronet, cr 8vo (Long) 6/0 





Boteford (G. W, and L. ,A Source Book of ‘Ane ient ‘History, er 8vo 

(Mae miltan) net 5/6 
Bowen (M.), A Knight of Spain, cr 8V0 ..,....cccccceecseecseeeene (Methuen) 
Bower (A,), ae ver Anne, cr 8vo ...... (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Brebner (P. . The L ittle Grey Shoe, er 8v0 ...... (Hodder & Stoughton) 60 
Brinton (8. z } "Old Friends and New Fancies ...... (Holden & Hardingham) 6/0 
Brooke (A. St. C.), Occasional Verses, l2mo ..(Unwin) net 2/6 


Calderon (F, G.), Latin America, its Rise and Progress, 8vo. 
c ‘annan (G.), Rou nd the Corner, cr 8vo eae : . 
Capes (B.), Bag and Baggage, cr 8vo wanicenaien 
Cheyne (T. K.), The Veil of Hebrew History, cr 8vo 


..(Unwin) net 10/6 
( Secker) 60 
(Constable) 6/0 
(Black) net 5/0 











Cloud of the U ‘nknowing (The), 12mo (J. “MM. Watkins) net 36 
Conwell (R. H.), How to Live the Christ 1, ife, er avo .. (Revell) net 3/6 
Dargan (E. C.), A History of Preaching, vols. 1 and 2, 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) each net 10/6 
Dodds (M. L.), The Wider Gospel, cr 8vo . (E, Stock) net 36 
Fleming (D. i. ), Critical Reviews Relating Chie fly to 8 ‘otl and, 8vo 
nn r& b Stoughton) net 12/0 
Footner (H.), New Rivers of the North, 8vo ..... . . (Unwin) net 7/6 
Forbes (FE. A.), Twice Around the World, 8vo ..(Revell) net 7/6 
Foreman (8.), The Terrible Choice, Cr 8V0.......ccccsccssssseeeeeeeeereeneee (Long) 6 
Gardner (E. G.), Dante and the Mystics, 8vo (Dent) net 7/6 
George (W. L.), Israel Kaliach, cr 8V0_ ..........cscessssseeseseeneeeserees (Constable) 6/0 
Goodyear (W. H.), Greek Refinements, 4to ” nee Frowde) net 50/0 
Haggard (Sir H. R. , Child of Storm, er 8vo..... ecens seve (Cassell) 6/0 
Harmand (J.), A Keeper of the Royal Secrets, 8vo .. (Nash) net 14/0 
Hat a} tmann (G.), T * Fool in Christ: Emanuel Quint, er 8vo ...(Methuen) 6/0 
Henry (R.), Who Pays ? cr 8vo... - . AG, Allen) 2/6 
Hillis (N. D.), All the Year Round, CP BVO. o.ccsces ....Revell) net 3/6 
Hughes (V. A.B. ), The Steam Inje ctor, er 8vo ...(Technical Pub. Co )net 3/0 
_— sey - Pa Sumerian Tablets in the Harvard Semitic Museum, 
tI., swontons ....(H, Frowde) net 21/0 
Ke ists on tp. ), ‘Se ekers Eve ry One, er 8¥0......... (Long) 6/0 
Klein (C.), M: uggie Pep pe r, er Aether staan sueeeomges ee . ‘(Ham- Smith) 60 
Lane (C. G.), Creature Life in Australian Wilds, 8¥0 .......sssss-. (Drane) 10/6 


Legouis (E.), Geoffrey Chaucer, cr 8vo (Dent) net 5/0 





Letters of an Englishman (The): See ond Series,er Byo ......(Constab le) net 3/6 
Luciani (L.), Human Physiology, vol. 2, &vo ......... ".. (Macmillan) net 18/0 
Mastin (J.), This Work-a-day World, cr 8v0 Sihiisil (Drane) 6 
Mengens (M. G.), Divers Colours, l2mo “(Chi apman & Hall) net 3/6 
Meyer (F. B. ), Expository Preaching Plans and Me thods, cr 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) net 26 
Meynell (V.), Lot Barrow, cr 8vo (M. Secker) 6/0 
Milnes (G. T.), The Influence of Baudelaire in France and E ngland, 8vo 
(Constable) net 7/6 
Muneer (D. H.), The Wind before the Dawn, cr 8vo (Hodder & Ot 6/0 
Nordling (J.), The Moonlicht Sonata, er 8vo (A. Melrose) 6/0 


Peabody (J. E.) and Hunt (A. E.), Elementary Biolog, ’ 
Human, cr 8vo acmillan) net 4/6 

Reynolds (P.), My Russian Year, 8vo.. - “Grits & Boon) net 10/6 

Robins (E.), “* Where are you going to .. . P” er Svo...... (Heinemann) 6/0 

Robinson (Ww. ), The Virgin’s Bower: Clematis, 8vo (J. Murray) net 

Roy (J. N.), The Law of Revenue Sales, Part 1: The Patric Sale Law, 8vo 


(Thacker) net 8/6 
Schofield (W. H.), Chivalry in English Literature, 8vo (H. Frowde) net 8/6 
Schulze (R.), Experimental Psychology and Pedagory, 8vo ..(G. Allen) net 150 
Seaton (A. E,), a Manual of Marine Eugineering. 


Animal and 


New Edition. ®vo 
(C, Griffin) net 28/0 
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Sinker (J.), Into the Church's Service, 12m0..............0006 (Skeffington) net 2/6 
Slater (G.), The Making of Modern England, 8vo ............... (Constable) net 7/6 
Soissons (Count De), My Sentimental Ancestress (Holden& Hardingham) 6/0 

Steer (A. P.), The “Novik” and the part she played in the Russo- 
Japanese War, 1904, cr 8vo ancien (J. Murray) net 3/6 
Stigand (C, H.), The Land of Zinj, 8V0 ...........ccccesecenenereeees (Constable) net 15/0 
‘Tarde (G.), Penal qo 4 Se . ..-(Heinemann) net 20/0 
lenry’s SS eee (E. Stock) 2/6 


‘Touche (I. C, D. la), Sir 
Veitch (G. S.), The Genesis of Parliamentary Reform, 8vo (Constable) net 10/6 


Verschoyle (C, M.), Some Adventures of the Soul and the Deliverer, cr5vo 


(J. M. Watkins) net 2/6 
White (F. M.), The Golden Rose, cr 8vo ............. (Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Wilson (T, P. C.), The Friendly Enemy, cr 8vo ...... ..». (Mills & Boon) 6/0 








LIBERTY’s 
WINTER SALE 
TO-DAY 


ustrated Catalogue Post Free. Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent St., London. 





HORLICK’S 
MALTED MILK. 


MALTED BARLEY, WHEAT AND MILK 
in Powder Form. 
REQUIRES NO COOKING. 








{ts value is based not alone on chemical qualities, but 
also on the possession of certain physical attributes, e.g., 
palatability, solubility, ease of digestion and assimilation, 
etc., qualities moreover which cannot be ignored in the 
discussion of dietetic values. It is also true that the 
record of our product as a nutrient, for almost thirty 
years, bears irrefutable testimony to the genuineness of 
its physiological worth, and its general excellence 
as a food product. 
Of all Chemists and Stores in sealed glass bottles 
at ts. Gd., 2s. Gd. and tis. 
TRIAL SIZE, free by post on application to 
HORLICK’S MALTED MILK COMPANY, 
Slough, Bucks., England. 


GREEN and ABBOTT. 








Tel: ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR ALTERATIONS AND 
3500 REDECORATION OF TOWN AND COUNTRY 
HOUSES. INSPECTION OF EXCLUSIVE 
Cerrard | FABRICS, WALL PAPERS, ETC, INVITED 
473 OXFORD STREET, W. 
ROYAL Total Funds - £18,167, 251. 
FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
INSURANCE | LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 
ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, 
COMPANY, BURGLARY. 
HEAD ; 
LIMITED. =! or rivets {2438 Lombard Strest LONDON. 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED.....£&4,000,CO00. 
CLAIMS PAID..................... 100,000,000, 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED, 


HESHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. 
COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, SALE. 


The GOVERNORS of the above School invite applications for the post of 
HEAD-MISTRB§S, duties to commence about Easter next, Salary £250 per 
annum plus a Cafitation Fee of £1 for every pupil after the first 75; Minimum 
Salary (guaranteed) £275. Non-residential. A University degree in the 
United Kingdom, or its equivalent, essential. 

Present number of pupils about 158, 

Applications must be made on special forms which will be forwarded by the 
undersigned on receipt of a stam addressed foolscap envelope. Latest date 
for receiving applicatious, 22ud January 1913. 

W. EGERTON SMITH, F.C.A., 
46 Brown Street, Clerk to the Governors, 
Manchester. 


ING EDWARD VII. SCHOOL, LYTHAM. 
The GOVERNORS of the Lytham Charities invite applications for the 
HEADMASTERSHIP of the above Public Secondary School. 
Candidates must be University Graduates under the age of 45. 
The salary, including capitation fees on the present number of boys (150) 


is £550, with house, rates, coal and light. 
Applications must be sent before Ist March next to the undersigned, from 


whom particulars can be obtained. 
WILSON WRIGHT & DAYIES, 
Solicitors, 





6, Chapel Street, Preston, 
ded Jenunzy, 1913. 





|: jeetatiaeaeated COLLEGE FOR 
(University of London), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 


The Council will shortly proceed to appoint a RESIDENT TUTOR who 
shall take up her duties inthe first week of April 1913. The Resident Tutor 
will be required to assist the Principal in the supervision of the resident 
students, and to give alimited number of courses of lectures in cach session 
in addition to certain other duties. The salary offered is £200 rising to £250 
with residence. 

Candidates should hold an Honours degree or its equivalent, 

They should state in what subjects they are prepared to offer courses of 
lectures. 

Academic standing and University expericace will be taken into considera. 
tion. 

Twelve typed or printed copies of application, and of not more than three 
recent testimonials, should be sent not later than February Ist to the under. 
signed, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 

ETHEL ‘'l, McKNIGHT, 
Secretary of Council. 


DMINISTRATIVE COUNTY OF LONDON. 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL invites applications for the position of 
TEACHER of ENGLISH SUBJECTS at the L.C.C. Beaufoy Institute, 
Lambeth, S.E. 

Salary £150, rising to £250, by pouty increments of £10, The candidate 
ss must be qualified to develop a course in English subjects as a branch 
of a general trade training, and oe be prepared to make himself familiar 
with the machinery of trade and with industrial conditions. The candidate 
appointed will also be required to develop a course in English subjects of a 
commercial type. 

Applications must be on the official forms to be obtained, with particulars of 
the appointment, by sending a stamped addressed foolscap envelope to the 
Education Officer, the London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria 
Embankment, W.C., to whom they must be returned by Saturday, January 25th, 
1913. Every communication must be marked T,1, on the envelope. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be neld to be a disqualification 


for appointment. 
LAURENCE GOMME, 
Education Offices, Clerk of the London County Council, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C. 
8th January, 1913. 


ee AND SPANISH.—Literary Man and Critic, 

published several successful English books, perfect French and Spanish 
scholar (lived abroad), desires occasional translations involving literary 
taste.—Box No, 597, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


WOMEN, 

















PRIVATE SECRETARIAL POST required by Educated 
Young Lady, Trained.—BARFOOT, “ Risegate,”” Godalming. 














ECRETARY. Graduate (Lady), Hons. I. Classics, 
Research; shorthand, typewriting; wishes SECRETARIAL POST.— 
Address, Box No. 598, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C 


PATIENT or PAYING GUEST can be received in the 

house of a medical man in West Surrey. Old house, small rooms, larze 
garden, on high ground. Long experience with nerve cases, Terms from 
three guineas upward.—Apply, Box No. 538, The Spectator, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


VYPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
General MS, 10d, 1,000 words, Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words. 

NORA DICKINSON, 257 WANSTEAD PARK ROAD, ILFORD, ESSEX 

NOTE CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


LECTURES, &c. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Delegacy for Secondary Training, and by 
the -ambridge Syndicate. 

Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A, 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University.) 
Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65, 
Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 
There isa Loan Fund, 








NT. MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE, 
Priucipal—Miss H, L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
Cambridge Training Cellege). 

(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 

FEES :—STUDENTS, Resident, 60-75 gs. a year; Non-Resident, 24-30 gs. 
ayear. SCHOUL, 24-20 gs.a year, KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year. 

A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs. a year. 


BeProrp COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(University of London), 
York Place, Baker Street, London, W. 


Principal: Miss M, J. TUKE, M.A. 


The LENT TERM begins on THURSDAY, JANUARY l16ra., 

Lectures are given in preparation for all Examinations of the University of 
Lowdon in Arts, Science, and Preliminary Medicine for the Teachers’ Diploma, 
London, the Teachers’ Certificate, Cambridge, and for the Cambridge Higher 
Local Examination, 

Six Laboratories are open to the students for practical work. 

There is a special course of Scientific Instruction in Hygiene, designed to 
furnish training for Women Factory and Sanitary Inspectors and Teachers of 
Hygiene. 

the Art School may be attended by students who are not taking other 
subjects at the Uollege. 

A single course in each subject may be attended. 

Kegular Physical Instruction is given free of cost to students who desire it 
by a iully-qualitied woman teacher. 

Accommodation for 68 Resident Students is provided, partly in the College 
and partly in an additional residence at South Villa, Regents Park. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Three Entrance Scholarships (one in Arts and two in Science) will be offered 
for competition in June, 1913. 
Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL, at the College. 


SECONDARY TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 
Applications for Entrance Scholarships, Grants, &c., for the Course 
beginning October, 1913, should be sent to the Head of the Department. 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
K ING’S WOMEN, 


COLLEGE FOR 
KENSINGTON SQUARE, W. 
Under the Patronage of her Majesty QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Warden: Miss H. D. OAKELEY, M.A. E 
Preparation is given for the examinations of the University of London in the 
facuitics of Arts and Science, tho London University Certiticate in Religious 
Knowledge, the Archbishop’s Diploma in Theology, the King’s College Diploma 
and Certificate in Home Science, yee ; 
Separate courses of interest to non-examination students are given in 
History, Literature, Philosophy, and Biology, also in the Home Science 
subjects of Hygiene and Physiology and the economics of Women’s Work. 
The Divinity Courses are also open to non-examination students. Special 
Courses of Lectures useful to Social Workers will be given in the Lent Term, 
Instruction in Music by Mrs. Hutchinson and others. 
| The LENT TERM begins on THURSDAY, Jan. 16. f 
' Further information may be obtained from the Secretary, 13 Kensington 


Square, W. 
iv 
UEEN’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, LONDON. 
Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Visitor: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Principal: SIR HENRY CRAIK, K.C.B., M.P, 
Dean: PROFESSOR J. EDWARDS, M.A. 
Warden: Miss C. Ex LEWER, B.A. cant) : 
For particulars of the COLLEGE and of the SCHOOL for Younger Girls 
associated with the College (Head-Mistress, Miss M. D. Trae), apply to the 
Secretary of the College, 43 Harley Street, W. : 2 
The COLLEGE House for Resident Students is now under the direction 
of the Council and the personal supervision of the Warden, from whom a 
prospectus may be obtained. 


HE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER. 


Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses, 
Babies in residence. 





\ 











With Title of LL. A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, LL.A, Scheme, The University, 
&t. Andrews, N.B. 


—————SS 





GIRLS’ SCHCOLS AND COLLEGES. 
(jHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
34 DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET. 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. Grarncer Gray, 
Board and Tuition, £2100 a year. 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 


Head-Mistress, Miss S. A. Grirrson, M.A., Mod. Lang. Tripos, Camb, 
Board and Tuition, £60 a year, 
A thoroughly efficient Modern Education. Special department for House- 
wifery aud Domestic Science for Elder Girls, 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Donn, M.A, 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. S. H. McCang 
(Late of the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham), 
Foard and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas a year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University, 











ris DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A., London (formerly Second 
Mistress, St. Felix Schogl, Southwold). Bracing air from Downs and Sea, 
Special care given to individual development. 


V TEYBRIDGE LADIES SCHOOL, SURREY, con- 

ducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A,, D.Litt. (London). The comforts 
ofa refined home. Thorough education on the principle of a sound mind in 
asound body. Preparations for examinations if Srateol. French and German 
aspeciality. Large Grounds. High and healthy position. 








L INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
THE EASTER TERM will begin on Thursday, January 16th, 


3.45 p.m. 2nd Saloon from Waterloo. 
For prospectus, apply to the PRINCIPAL, Miss MACRAE MOIR, 





PRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING. 


Principal—Miss PARKER, 
Residential School for daughters of gentlepeople. Special attention to 
languages, drawing, painting, music, and physical culture, 
‘the College stands in its own grounds of 9 acres ; very healthy situation, 
Fees from 66 guineas per annum, 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls, Principal, 

iss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin, Thorough Education 

on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting, 

Pupils , ed for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
Required, ealthy situation, Tennis, hockey, &. 


Nie FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—-Miss LUCY SILCOX, 
Next Term begins January 17th and ends April 4th. 





NV OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 

HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The tone of the School and the 
standard of work are high. Modern Languages, Literature, and Music speciali- 
ties. Very careful attention given to health and to the development of character. 
Senior and Junior Houses. Special advantages for advanced work. Excellent 
examination results. Good garden and field for games.—References kindly 
permitted to Rev, B. Baring-Gould, C.M.S., Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, Hon. 
Sec., C.M.S., and many others.—Apply Principal for prospectus. 


RNOLD-FORSTER HIGH SCHOOL ror GIRLS, Lrp., 

‘ BURLEY-IN-WHARFEDALE. Close to moors, amid beautiful York- 
shire surroundings. Boarding House. Enlarged curriculus,, PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL for boys under9, KINDERGARTEN. Gymnasium. Large playing 
felds, Prospectus fr.in Miss BARBER, Head-Mistress, 
IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 

. “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.— Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughters < niy. Entirecharge of Chil- 
dren with parentsabroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. from 
sea,—For Illus, Prospectus, apply Principals, Mies Young and Miss Wiltshier. 











IRLS’ PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL TRUST. 


Patroness—H.R.H, Princess LOUISE Duchess of ARGYLL. 
President—The Marquess of CREWE, K.G. 
Chairman of Council—The Rev. Prebendary the Honble. J. 8. NORTHCOTE. 


The long-established and important Schools of the Trust provide a liberal 
education of the highest type. They are fully staffed with Mistresses, mainly 
of University education, and prepare Girls for cultivated and useful life at 
home and for College training leading to the higher professional pursuits. 

During the last tour years 150 OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS at Oxford, Cam- 
a and London Universities and elsewhere have been taken by pupils of 

he ‘Trust. 

The Schools are conducted in a religious spirit, SCRIPTURE INSTRUC- 
TION is given as part of the Curriculam, and DENOMINATIONAL 
TEACHING when requested by Parents. 

HEALTH and PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT are carefully considered, 
Playing-tields with organized Games are provided. 

Preparatory Departments for Children under 7. 

In many of the Schools opportunities are given at the end of the School 
Course for training in Household Management, Cookery, and other branches of 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE, 

LICENSED BOARDING HOUSES are attached to the Schools marked 
thus *. Arrangements for boarding can be made at any of the Schools. 

The fees are moderate, ranging from about £3 a Termin the Preparatory 
Departments to £6 or £7 a Term for Senior Girls. 

Advantage is given to pupils who enter early, TRUST SCHOLARSHIPS 
are given at every School, 

The following are the Schools in LONDON OR NEIGHBOURHOOD : 








Name of | eee, 
School. Address, : __ Mand Mit Se, 
*Blackheath High | Wemyss Road 4 4, — «.. | Miss Gaddesden, M.A, 
School 


*Brighton & Hove Miss Lunn, 


Montpelier Road .., 
High School 


Bromley do.... | Elmfield Road = -_ «» | Miss Hodge, M.A, 
*Clapham  do.... | South Side, Clapham Common... | Miss Paul, M.A. 
Croydon do.... | Wellesley Road, Croydon, and | Miss Leahy, M.A, 
(with branch at Down Court, Purley .., * 
Purley) 


Miss Furness, 
Miss Home. 
Miss Berryman, M.A, 


Dulwich HighSch, 
Kensington do.... 
*Notting Hill and 
Bayswater 
High School 
East Putney do.... 
South Hampstead 
High School 
Streatham Hill 
and Brixton 
High School 
~ do.... 
enham do..., 
Sfanbridee Wells 
High School 
Wimbledon Hill 
___ High School a. 
The remaining schools are at Bath, Birkenhead, *Ipswich, *Liverpool, 
*Newcastle-on-‘lyne, *Norwich, Nottingham, *Oxford, *Portsmouth, *Sheflield, 
and *Shrewsbury. . 
Full particulars may be obtained from the SECRETARY, at the Office of 
the Trust, Broadway Court, Broadway, Westminster, 8. W., or from the HEAD- 
MISTRESSES of the individual Schools, 
NEXT TERM will begin on January 16th. — 
ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE,.—Boarding Scheol for Girls. Beautiful, healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistrees, Miss VYNER. Entire charge of 
children whose parents are abroad.—For Prospectus upply to the SECRETARY 
at the School, Telephone: 381 Liscard. 
NT. HILDA’S SCHOOL, FOLKESTONE.—MISS 
ABBOTT receives in her well-appointed home a limited number of 
daughters of gentlepeople. Careful attention is given to individual character 
and talent, as wellas to physical development, Examinations to University 
Matriculation Standard taken if desired. Reference is permitted to Miss 
SOULSBY, The Manor House, Brondesbury. 


Thurlow Park Road ose eve 
St. Alban’s Road .,.,, ove . 
Norland Square .., ose 


18 Carlton Rd.,and 37 PutneyHill | Miss Heweteon, M.A, 
Maresfield Gardens .. | Miss Benton. 


one . 


Wavertree Road .., eee Miss Oldham, M.A, 


Miss Bell, B.A. 
Miss Sheldon, M.A, 
Miss Sanders, M.A. 


Cheam Road... one or) eee 
West Hill .., ose eee eee 
Camden Park vee ove eve 


Mansel Road, and 74 The Hill .., | Mies Gavin, M.A. 











T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO., LTD. 
POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE, 
Excellent Education on modern lines. Healthy situation; gravel soil ; exten- 


sive grounds; Lacrosse, Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &c. Head-Mistress—Miss 
WORSFOLD (formerly Assistant-Mist ress at 8t. Leonard's School, St, Andrewe),. 
Two Scholarships awarded annually. 
Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 





HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, BISHOP'S STORTFORD, 
Head-Mistress: Miss ESTHER CASE, M.A., Deblin (Classical pe mg 
Cambridge). Second Mistress: Miss ESTERBROOK HICKS, B.Sc. London, 
A sound education for girls from 7 to 18 years of age. ‘The school building has 
been enlarged and there is now accommodation for 20 boarders, 


BBOTSFORD, BROADSTAIRS, KENT, 
A high-class Boarding School 
for GIRLS. 
On the Western Cliff, overlooking the sea, 
Principal: MISS PARKER-GRAY. 

UEEN WOOD, EASTBOURN E— 
Principals; Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education, Premises specially built fora School. 
Large Piaying-fields and Rink, Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, &e,. 

Spring Term begins January 16th. Next vacancics in May. 


YOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.L., M.P, Principals—A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.8,, and Mrs, ALEXANDER. The Staff consicts of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced ‘i eachers in every branch of Physical lrain- 
ing, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute 
Stockholm, Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Education, 

Refer ences permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon, Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. : nd Rey, BE, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 
LING’S SWDISH SYSTEM, 

VHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss S'TANSFELD, Studenta 

are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 

Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 

and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Phy- 
siology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
CHESTER ROAD, ERDINGTON,—The College offers a full profer- 
sional training for girls seeking a useful and attractive calling. Swedish 
Educational Gymnastics. Folk Dances, Classical and Artistic Dancing. 
Swimming and Ouidoor Games. Remedial Gymnastics and Massage, 
Good posts obtained after training, 
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ISS LOUISA DREWRY’S CLASSES will be resumed 

on Wednesday, Jan. 29, at 7.45 p.m., and Thursday, Jan, 30, at 11.15 a.m. 

The subjects will be, in both classes, Sir Thomas More’s UTOPIA in the 

translation of Ralph lhcheussn: and Robert Browning's poem LA SAISIAZ, 
Miss Drewry reads with private pupils, 148 King Henry" s Road, N, Ww. 


ONMOUTH pt eee 4 SCHOOL.—SPRING TERM 

begins Jan ration for University and home-life. 

Boarders received at the School thes and at Dixton Vicarage. For prospectus 
and admission forms apply to Miss E. CARLESS, Head- Mistress. 


OLARE OHOOL, EAST GRINSTEAD, SUSSEX. 
rinci Miss de TERNANT, B.A. (Lond.). 
a° Catholic Behe ‘or Girls. Sound modern education on modern lines, 
450 ft. above sea level. Home life and individual care with due attention to 
physical exercise, 


JPARRING TONS, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
SIDENT GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 


Head-Mistross, Miss A. “ rangmage DAVIES (Oxford Final Honours, English 


and Literature). 
For Illustrated Pros 


tn apy to the Head-Mistress. 
The Schoo! re-assem “ on RSDAY, January 16th. 


“JERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. _HELIERS, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Build Cubicles, —~= Tennis, 
-Bathing; beautiful climate; great a for acquiring French; 
‘Twelve Boatdent Mistresses; Teacher for Physical ning; 5; ‘Terms for 

Ministers’ Daughters.—F or Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 
DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 

34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 

Head-Mistress—M iss > TARLETON B.-— MLA, 
Preparation for the Univers ual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE. *DEPARIMENT. 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School 

~wy 4 TERM BEGINS JANUARY léra. 

Prospectuses, &o,, from Mr, H, KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, 
Birmingham. 


AMPSTEAD HEATH.—The Priory School stands on 
gravel soil, 500ft. above sea-level; healthy, braci air, strongly 
recommended by doctors. Sound education on m methods. Resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses. Good music, drawing, nting, elocution, 
dressmaking, games. —~\ = @ to%gns. Some day- = received. Scholar- 
shipfor 3 years. lilustrated Prospectus from Principals, Mi Alcock & Cocks. 


IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
Private idential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Scholarship, available for three years, on a — to Principals, 
Easter holidays, April 2 to Mril 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL IN er (Incorporated), 

TALGAERTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 

<p ~ an, be = &. Symone. For Feapestuene a re 
tion tion conacrning ing Boholarehigs apply apply iy to the Principal, Miss E, LAWRENCE, 


UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BURY,—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical Peocpetiet, 
{ old Medallist, BR. = Exam.,1908, ones here.) Greenhouses, MARA CHER 


THY ache 308 JONES, (3, FAS. Ie ? ‘Clase Certificates. Se tea. See Prospectus. Prince 


QT. ‘OLAVES, & ST. SAVIOUR'S GRAMMAR SC} SCHOOL 


ST. OLAVE’S & ST. SAVIOUR’s 7. SCHOOL, 
TOWER BRIDGE, 
ead-Master: W. G. coun = . LL.M, 
ST. SAVIOUR: 8 & ST. OLAVE'S GRAMM Ait SCHOOL, 
NEW KENT ROAD, 8.E. 
Head-Mistress: Miss M. G. Fropsnam, B.A. 
Entrance Examination, Tuesday, January 14th, 1913. Spring Term com- 
mences Wednesday, January 15th, 1913, 
Entrance Scholarships to either School may be awarded on the results of 
the Examinations. 
Forms of .~— of admission to oe School may be obtained from 
the Olerk to the Governors, Tower Bridge, S.E, 


LIFTOS HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Kindergarten 

Doteent & for pnts and Girls. President of the 
Coun oil: a ohe n. Li Head-Mistress : Miss ADDISON 
PHILLIPS. | x ha Miss DINGWALI., Boarding House: % Cecil Road, 
Clifton, Bri House Mistress: Miss ARBUTHNOT LANE. Next Term 
begins on Tuesday, January 2ist. The Head Mistress will be at the School from 
3 to 4.30 on January | 18th and 20th. 


STA MMERING PERMANENTLY CURED. 

—Adults and boys taken in residence or as daily Prospectus and 
testimonials pest free from Mr. A, C, SCHNELLE, io Bedford urt Man- 
sions, London, W.C, Estab. 1905, 


pra perfectly cured by a self-cured Staummerer. 


Boys can be ed oe Kg my Prospectus on Application. 
Congulting Rooms: 30 New Caven Street, Portland Place, W. Address, 
Mr, E.G a scout House, ord, 


pit BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
HAMES NAUTICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 


H.M.S. ‘WORCESTER.’ 
Hstablished 1862, Incorporated 1893, 





















































Chairman: Sir THOMAS SUTHERLAND, G.C.M.G., LL.D. 
Vice-Chairman: Admiral by ~,. eee FREMANTLE, 


Captain-Superintendent: Commander D. WILSON-BARKER, B.N.B., 
F.BS.E,, F.B.G.S. 
Head-Master: T. RB. BEATTY, B.A, 





The ship is anchored in the Thames off Greenhithe, in one of the most 
healthy reaches of the river. 
The College is deveted more particularly to the education of youths intend- 
to become OFFICERS in the MERCaNTILE MARINE, and over 3,000 
Cadets have been passed out as duly qualified in that capacity. At the same 
time an excellent system of GENERAL EDUCAT ION is carried out, Two 
years on the ‘ Worcester’ count as one year’s apprenticeship service, 
tus apply to the SECRETARY, 


we | 


erate terms. For ill prosp 
72 Mark Lane, London, E.c. 











‘Trained on Farm of 1,00@acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmith’s work, 
try, Riding, and Shooting taught. 


A GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.— Youths 


Open-air life for delicate boys, 





2» 40D F-3 @ 8 
(Founded c. 1120). 


VISITORS: The Vice-Chancellor of Oxford University, 
St. John’s, and the Warden of All Souls. 
HEAD-MASTER: The Rev. W. Chas. 
SEVENTY-TWO unds per annum covers 
boarders, each of whom has a separate 


C HOO L, 





the President of 


tein, D.D., F.R.A.S, 
1 the necessary expenses of 
room or cubicle. The buildings, 
which have been enlarged, are practically perfect and contain, besides the 
ordinary classrooms, three Science Laboratories, Art Rooms, Workshops, 
Chapel, Gymnasium, Swimming Bath, etc. There are two valuable Foundation 











Scholarships of £100 a year for 4 years, tenable at St. John’s College, 
while scholarships are given by the Governors to promising ny 
school, Boys return on Wednesday, January 15th. 

. ELS T E D § © H OO TL. 





Examination for 10 Scholarships and 4 House Exhibiti begins 
a, =. For particulars apply Rev. F,. STEPHENSON, School House, 
Essex. 


i A 8 T BOURNE COLLEGE. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F.S, 
ILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
| ggg Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives-courta, swimming-bath, &c. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholgrships in March. 


TEREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. — Picture 
and ue situated premises on which £7,000 HAVE RECEN 
BREN SPENT. Three or four close scholarships annually to Gatressiniee 
tion for Army, Navy, iy ot ~ usiness, Separate Junior 
House—O.T.C.; Rowing; Excellent Playing F 


peg HOUSE, STOKE POGES.—E H. PARRY, M.A. 

and R. V. BARKER- MILL, M.A., are moving their school, pre 

for Osborne and the Public Schools, to Stoke House, Seaford, me ay nA 

—_ The house, specially built for a -—~y stands high, overlooking the sea 
downs, on seven acres of ground, For Prospectus, &.,, apply to E. H, 

PARRY. Stoke House, Stoke re Poges. 


AKHAM — SCHOOL.—An Examination for Six or more 
Scholarships and Exhibitions, of the annual value of £10 to £15, will be 
held on Tuesday and Wednesday, March llth and 12th. Further particulars 
may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Oakham. 


OCKLINGTON SCHUVUOL, E. YORKS.— Ancient 
PUBLIC SCHOOL with valuable closed Scholarships to Universities, 
Special reduction of fees to £50 a year inclusive for + Clergy, Medical and 
Professional Men of moderate means, in June, 
£10-£30. Healthy position by the Wolds, Modern equipment. Next Term 
begins Friday, Jan. 17th, ead-Master: G. H. KEETON, M.A., for seven 
years VIth Form Master at Fettes College, Edinburgh, 


JERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. Head-Master, 

C. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Scientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 
Navy. ‘The School is organized in three Departments: P. tory for boys 
under the age of 10}, Junior for boys 104 to 13, and Senior 13-19. Each Depart- 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MA ER, 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors, Leaving ea og A to the Univer 
sities, Next Term will begin THURSDAY, Jan 
Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 
JZ ELLY LLY COLLEGE, ' TAVISTOCK. ~ Recognized by the 
Army Council. M t buildi in beautiful situation, 340 ft, 
above sea, facing Dartmoor. — fone Holiday Class abroad. 


Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A, 


LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 
SOUTH WALES. 












































Public School. + —— fees. Healthy country. Scholarship Examina- 
tion at Llandov ms m ber, 
qe rerten—Bov. LE HUGHES, M.A. 








A Public School at moderate cost. Endowment for leaving Exhibitions and 
Scholarships at the School. —_ Junior Department for boys of 8 to 12.— 
D. E, NORTON, M.A., Head-Master 


LIFTON COLLEGE ry Mathematical, Modern 
Language, Natural Science, and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, value from 

£225 to £100 a year. Also a SCHOLARSHIP for ARMY CANDIDATES. 
EXAMINATION in JULY.—Particulars from the SECRETARY, Clifton 
College, Bristol. 








YT. EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Fine 

healthy situation. High ground, overlooking City. Twenty acres of 

ae fields. Separate Junior School. Preparation for Universities, Army, 
—For prospectus write to Rev. W. F. BURNSIDE, M.A., Hoad-Master. 


OSSALL SCHOOL.—Some ‘[welve Open Scholarships, 

open to Boys between 12 and 15, value from £75 downwards, will be 

awarded by Examination, beginning March lith, 1913. Boys examined at 
Ressall at Lendon.—Apply, The Bursar, Rossall, Fleetwood. 


OOTHAM SCHOOL. — Head-Master: ARTHUR 
ROWNTREE, B.A. Certificate of Distinotion in the Theory, witoms 
and Practice of Education (Cantab.). The Spring Term opens ae 
For full partivulars and ee the prospectus, apply to the D. 
MASTER, Bootham School, 


]}PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern 
separate Lower School. Scholarships annually in March. Valuable 
leaving Scholarships to pa Yo myer and Hospitals. The new Physical and 

Biological Laboratories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erec 
at a cost of over £20,000, are now open.—Apply, The BURSAR. 
ORQUAY. —WELLSWOOD PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL.—For Public Schools and Navy. Sons of Gentlemen only. 
300 ft. above the Sea, Highest References.—Apply PRINCIPAL (Charterhouse 
and Oxford). 


BROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE.— 














‘hairman of Trustees, Viscount Cobham; Head-Master, RB. G. ROUTH, 
tory School, A. H. Davis, M.A. Entrance Scholar- 
For Prospectus apply to | to the Head-Master. 


M.A.; Master of the P: 
ships annually in July. 


OVER COLLEGE.—For information as regards Scholar- 
ship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and 
Officers ag should be made to the Head-Master, the Rev. F. pz W- 
LUSHINGTON, M.A., School House, Dover College, or x - Bursar, The 
College Close, Dovor. 
CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 
Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 

the David Lewis Cctony. and suitable education 4 


subject to Epil ether pesticnses may 
oplained from Dr, ALAN Edge. 











eekly. 
MDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley 
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ILL CREST, SWANAGE.—Boys prepared for Public 
Schools and Navy. Entire charge where ents abroad. Prospectus, 
Apply, PRINCIPAL, A. C. B. Lloyd, M.A. (Marlborough and Oriel, Oxford). 
p< — ee —S = <= = 


FOREIGN. 
LPINULA, AVENCHES, SWITZERLAND.—Christian 


Home School for Girls. Four languages by natives. Every facility for 
Pousicand Art. Most healthy situation near Berne and Neuchatel. Great 
eare taken of pupils, Health first consideration. Recreation grounds. English 
references. froderate fees. Apply PRINCIPAL. 


HATEAU DE BEAUREGARD and LE VIGNER, 
Altitude, 1900 feet, near NEUCHATEL, a Swiss town, free from 
distractions, noted for the purity of its French. Rev. G. A. BIENEMANN, 
M.A., Oxon. (late M. Taylor’s & Sherborne), British Chaplain, and Mr. W. W. 
HUNT, M.A., Cantab., 11th Sen. Opt., receive private pupils for University and 
other Examinations, good Laboratories, and esp. for Modern Languages. 


HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND.— 
(1) ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A. Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools, French strong subject. 
Bracing climate. Altitude 3,2 feet. (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under Miss 
BEEVE, lateSecond Mistress of Leamington Municipal School, and Miss Hankin, 


IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A., Ph.D., 

BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master of Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 

Pupils placed with French families if desired, Holiday pupils received.— 
y+ ep BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 





USSELDORF, IBACHHAUS.—FRL. LESSLER, 
‘ refined German home. Thorough tuition in the German language. 
Prep. for Interpretership and other exams. Holiday courses. References. 
| E §8 r@Be@eeT?T &s @ @ B&B « 
HIGH-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Con¥IDENTLY RecoMMENDED, 

VILVORDE, near BRUSSELS (Belgium). Beautifully and healthily 
situated. Thorough and excellent Modern Education. Special advantages: 
Courses cf Art and Music. Special Cultivation of Mentality. Education 
im Hygiene. Swedish Gymnastic. Formation and development of character, 
Highly certificated Staff. 


Prospectus, ticulars, and references: 
. ee Mademoiselle EMMA LEFEBURE, 














Head-Mistress. 


_ receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Several French ladies 
resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French spoken. 
Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house and grounds in healthiest 

near the Bois. Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur 
Bunche, Paris. Miss Meiherell is staying at 46 Talbot Road, Highgate, and 
can mect parents by appointment. 


SCHOLASTIO AGENCIES, 


CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS im this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full rticulars of 
reliable and highly amen establishments, hen writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be 7 ail, 

PA'TON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1912. 1,288 pp., 
red cloth, 2e.; post-free, 2s, 6d, *00 Schools, 1,000 Illustrations, 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agenta, Caunon § 
London, E.C, Telephone: 5053 Central. 

Bia tea FF Ff 
‘4 Parents or Guardians desirmg accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad 
are invited to call upon or send iully detailed particulars to 
Mersrs. GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 
who for nearly 40 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. 
Advice is given free of charge. 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


feet AAA and TUTORS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
toparents sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 


fees, &c.) to 

Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 
have personally inspected, 


158 to 162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, w. ‘Telephone : 1135 City. 


pes AGENCY ‘OR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
Nietresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to 
fod work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST, All fees have therefore been 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m, and 3 to 5 p.m. 
Saturdays, 11 a.m, to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m, 

When possible special appointments should be arranged. 

Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


Seer for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 


ABROAD. — Prospectuses of the leading Schools and Tutors and 





every information supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE, 
Please state pupils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate 
school fees desired.— UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENC a 


122 Regent Street, W. Established 1858. a 
(CoMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools personally visited. Assistant Masters, 
Mistresses, Governesses, Introduced. “THE” SCHOLASTIC 
AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs. Poear (Cantab.) and Browyxg (Oxon.), 
217 PICCADILLY, W. ‘Telephone 1567 GERRARD, wy 
of 


To INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences 
_ DOCTORS WIIO0 RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Beaside—sent free of charge. ‘The Register states terms, &c., and is illus 
tratel.—MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘“Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


QTUDENTS’ CAREERS ASSOCIATION.—President, 
os Miss Stepheu, Newnham College, Cambridge. Information on every 
branch of work, professional or voluntary, for Girls leaving College or Schooi. 
—Apply the SECRETARY, Central Bureau, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish 
Square, W. Tel, 5060 Mayfair, 





SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen and Gentle- 
women.—February 5th: Sicily and the Tyrrhenian Coast, March 15: 
Algerian and Tunisia (Garden of Allah), Later: Italian Lakes, Danube, 
Dolomites, Russia, &c. Inclusive terms. Accompanied throughout by Miss 
Bishop, ‘‘ Haslemere,’”” Wimbledon Park Road, Wimbledon. 


NANARY ISLANDS (Las Palmas). 
Union Castle Line Direct Service. 

SANTA CATALINA HOTEL (ENGLISH).—Beautiful gardens (about 
20 acres) facing sea. Golf, tennis, croquet, &. English Church, English 
yey and trained nurse.—The Secretary, CANARY ISLANDS COM- 
"ANY (Ltd.), Finsbury Pavement House, E.C, 


LPINE SPORTS, LTD., control accommodation for 
3,500 visitors in 35 Hotels in the Best Winter Centres in Switzerland, 

For Illustrated Handbook with full details of complete Tours apply 
SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


- HOTELS, HYDROS, &o. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity, Resident physician (M.D.) — 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
USTLESS & HYGIENIC SCHOOLS.—Use “Florigene” 


(Regd.) on all floors and linoleums early in the Xmas vacation 
(3 times a year only). Each application lays the dust and dirt for 2 to 12 
months during each sweeping (without sprinkling) and throughout all the 
intervals—which is of greater importance. It costs little, saves labour, and 
is easily Ny for particulars, medical reports, &c., to The ** DUST- 
ALLAYER” Co,, 165 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C, (Govt. Contractors). 
VHE EXTRA POCKET MONEY YOU WANT.—Gold 

Jewellery, WATCHES, CHAINS, RINGS, TRINKETS, SILVER, 
ANTIQUES, anl PRECIOUS STONES bought for cash; best value sent 
for parcels, or offers made. References, Capital and Counties Hank. 
R. D. & J. B. FRASER, Ltd, Goldsmiths (Desk 43), Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1833. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT 

Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Mesers. BROWNING, instead of w provincial buyers, It 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer madie.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est. 100 years, 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
e FOR LADIES.—Rapid systemic coaching. Special course in Journalism. 
Begius Jan. next. Excellent introductions given.—Telephene or write, THE 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 
} OME INCOMES BY WRITING STORIES.—If you 
have a talent for authorship, turn it toaccount by writing serial storics. 
Publishing firm wishes to hear from authors able to contribute good domestic 
and sensational stories, Particulars from Box 33, PRATT & Co., 57 Market 
Street, Manchester. 


PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others, 

4 —A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment, Farming and Gardening, 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISE WOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


JUBLIC HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 

House Association Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 

113 licensed Inns. Ask for Report, take £1 shares. Five per cent, paid 
regularly since 1899.—P.R.H.A,, Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
The EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIE ry, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1855. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


Py eer ts PLAYS of all kinds required —For 
/ yparticularsapply to R. T. JUPP, The Studio, St. Margaret's, Twick« uham, 
Middlesex. 


APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Ataanr Memorrat), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.c. Parron: H.M, Tus Kine, 
READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving an 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed, 
Treasurer: Tue Eant or Harnowsr. Secretary: Goorasr H. Hamwunrow. 


NFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. 
: This Institution, as its name implies, is for the reception of INFANT 
CHILDREN, the orphans of persons once in prosperity. They are admitted 
at the very earliest age up to seven, and are clothed, maintained, and edacated 
until 15 years old, 

The next Election will take place in May. Apply to the Secretary for forms 
of nomination. IMMEDIATE AND INCREASED SUPPORT IS NEEDED, 
Annual Subscription for one vote at each election, 10s. 6d, Life Subscription 
for one vote at each election, £5 5s, JOHN HILL, Treasurer, 
Commr. HARRY C. MARTIN, R.N., 


Secretary and Supt. 














Limited, 








Offices: 63 Ludgate Hill, E.C, 
| ho PERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently REQUIRED, and should 
be sent to the HONORARY TREASURER, Examinatiou Hall, Queen Square, 
Bloomsbury, London, W.C, 


RTS and CRAFIS' EXHIBITION SOCIETY, 
(Commr. WALTER CRANE, President.) 

TENTH EXHIBITION NOW OPEN, 10 to 6. ADMISSION ts, 
GROSVENOR GALLERY, 5la NEW BOND STRERT. 
NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is pubiished half-yearly, from 
January to June, and from July to December, on the third Saturday in January 
and July. Cloth Cases for the Half-yeariy Volumes may be obtained thy ghany 

Bookseller or Newsagent or from the Ojice at 1s, 6d, each, By post, Is, 9a, 
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M E | Per Doren. A New Year’s Resolution ! I eet ore Gen te fe 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent" #7 corporate any desired feature, each design 
ht Dinner Wine. The quality Try being original work, specially drawn for 
paps | pe tm a 14/6 8/3 , — — De invariably wish 
eir rs: 
prices, M 7 LES 3 STAR Sesumnatiien their ) ent year, pam 
ST. ESTEPHE. of a study or garden, a view, favourite 


Superior DINNER WLNE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found be superior to wine 
usually a at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with ie the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


B Doren Bottles or @ Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 
Trial Orders of 1 Doren Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 


All who know those wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER : 26 Market Street. 


NOTHING BUT THE BEST 


will please the discerning 
buyer. That IS why 


HIERATICA 
NOTE PAPER 


is made. That is why it 

is sold in greater quantities 

than any other branded 

Note Paper. Look for the 

name HIERATICA on the 

box—that is your safe- 
guard, 


OF ali Stationers at 1/- per Box, 
Sample FREE from 


HIERATICA WORKS, 
Hill St., Finsbury, London, E.C. 


17/6 99 











BACON 


Famous for its delicious and appetising 
flavour. Supplied direct from our factory 
in sides of about 45 lbs. Unsmoked 8}d. Ib. 
Smoked 9d. lb. Rail paid anywhere in 
United Kingdom. Absvlutely the best 
way to buy. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Send for Illustrated List. 
EDWARD MILES & Co., 


Contractors to H.M., Government, 


BROADMEAD BACON FACTORY, 
BRISTOL. 


THE BELLMAN 


An illustrated 
WEEKLY 


which presents the 


TRUE AMERICAN 


point of view. 








Sample copy free. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S.A. 
London Office: 5 CATHERINE COURT. 





STAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THackerar. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SER 
VANTS is pre: tosend the above PAMPHLET, 
reprinted (by permission)from the Cornhill Magazine, 

it free on receipt of two stamps, or in quantiti 
at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the 
SECRETARY, Central Office, enison House, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, 8.W., to whom 
Subscriptioas and Donations towards the Funds of 
the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Mesara, 








BARCLAY and CO., 1 Pall Mall Hast, 8. W. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use, 


flowers, &c. So that particulars sent to 
me vary considerably. Sometimes it ig 
only necessary to refer to arms which can 
be easily turned up in the usual books on 
the subject, in other cases photographs 
(snap shots frequently) are sent so that 
the detail of a favourite scene or nook may 
be accurately included in the design. On 
this material I prepare a pencil sketch 
showing a suggestive treatment, which [ 
submit for approval before engraving the 
plate. The cost varies, of course, according 
to the amount of work involved and the 
method of engraving, ranging from 17s. 6d. 
for design, plate, and 100 proofs complete 
in the case of a simple design, to several 
guineas for the best heraldic work on copper 
plate, but in all cases I feel sure my prices 
are much lower than are usually charged 
for equally good work. This is because I 
specialise in Bookplates and have a staff of 
capable artists and engravers, well versed 
in the art, to assist me. I have executed 
Bookplates for clients in all of the 
world, and have many testimonials from 
delighted clients in all positions—for I try 
to take as keen a pleasure in producing a 
simple inexpensive plate as in one that 
involves almost infinite care as to detail 
and fine copperplate engraving. 

On request I will send specimens free te 
any address at home or abroad. It generally 
takes about three weeks to complete the 
design, plate, and 100 proofs, but as Book- 
plates are increasingly recognized as most 
suitable gifts, it is sometimes necessary to 
complete in less time; I do this whenever 
possible. 

HENRY G. WARD, 


49 Great Portland Street, London, W. 








READING-CASES FOR THE 
“*SPECTATOR.” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 
By post, 2s. 3d. 
May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
| 4 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 











Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 


Insist on having 
the ORIGINAL 
and 
ONLY GENUINE 


CHLORODYNE 


Universally acknowledged to be the Most 
Valuable Medicine Known and the 


CO 


The OLDEST 


SCHWEITZER’S 


COATINA 


and STILL 


‘ Chlorodyne, Best and Surest Remedy for 
r. J. Collis Browne's 
mn, "* COUGHS, COLDS, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 
In DIARRHEA and other complaints of the 
bowels it acts likea charm, and its soothing and 
restoring effects are equally marked in GOUT, 
NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE and RHEUMATISM 


THE RELIABLE FAMILY MEDICINE. 


Medical Testimony 
with each bottle, 


Of all Chemists, 
1/14, 2/9, 4/6. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party nization), 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To © the p and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moraland 
Physical condition of the people by bringing about the 

adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 
TERMS OF SUB+CR:PiION. 

— — 


8. 

Hon. Vice-Presidents «- 25 0 O | Members 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 

500 a with Literature 
Members o oe nm tae and Journal © * 0 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 

rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 

BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





2 
. 10 


a 


d. 
w 0 


on one 


Hon. Vice-Presidents 





Colonel W. J. B. BIRD, Secretary. 





Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


“The IDEAL COCOA” 





Baby’s Weifare 


If your baby is not thriving, write at once for a free sumple of the “ Allenburys® 
Food and pamphlet entitled “ Infant Feeding and Management.” It wil. save 

ou endless trouble in the care of your child. The “‘ Allenburys” Foods give 
Teodom from digestive ailments, promote sound sleep, and form the best 


means of rearing a child by hand. 


The & Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOODNo.2. MALTED FOOD No.3. 
From birth to3 months. From 3 to 6 months. From 6 mouths upwards. 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 


Subscriptions only received by GorpoN anp Gorcu, Melbourne, 
Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia; Pricror AND COMPANY, 
Dunedin; Sumeson anp Wutuiams, Christchurch; H. Batuuus 
anp Company, Wellington, N.Z.; EB. Srreckugy, Auckland; and 
C. W. Riasy, Adelaide, 
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“Pipe Perfect” 


PLAYER’S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


Out of the sweetest and ripest 

leaves of the tobacco plant 

“pipe perfect” Player’s Navy 
Mixture is made. 


Player’s Navy Mixture is every- 
thing that a tobacco can be. 


It is cool and even burning, 

with a bouquet as distinct and 

delicate as that of some rare 
vintage wine. 


Then fill your pipe with this 

best of Mixture and know all 

the joy that a perfect tobacco 
can bring. 


IN THREE STRENGTHS— 


Mild 5” Medium 5” 
White Label 4: Do 


per 
oz. 


per 
2Z, 


GENERAL BRAMWELL BOOTH 
Begs for help for the work of THE SALVATION ARMY 
among the Poor and Needy. 1,384 Centres of Religious 
Work and 180 Branches of Social Work are established in the 
United Kingdom alone. Some 8,600 Poor are Housed Nightly, 
and Thousands of Men and Women are found work Daily. 

Help is needed for Men’s Homes, Women’s Homes, Girls’ Homes, 
Boys’ Homes, Homes for the Aged, Slum Settlements, Maternity 
and Sick Nurses, Maternity Hospitals, Land Colonies, Emigration 
Bureaux, Anti-Suicide Bureaux, Relief Efforts, Inebriates’ Homes, 
Evangelistic and Foreign Missionary Work, &e. 

Balance Sheets, Legacy Forms, and Annual Reports sent upon 
application to GENERAL BRAMWELL BOOTH, 101 Queen 
Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


HELP | 
THE GREAT NORTHERN 
CENTRAL HOSPITAL 


«Commonly known as the Great Northern Hospital), HOLLOWAY, N., 
WITH 


DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, AND LEGACIES. 
LEWIS H, GLENTON-KERR, Secretary. 








Australia,” 8 vols., well bound. Kingsborough “ Mexico,” 9 large 
ay Caan EDWARDS, Bookseller, 83a, High Street, Mary- 
ne, 
—— — 
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Scale of Charges for Hdvertisements. 


Ovurtsipe Pace (when available), Fourteen Guineas. 





Fage \easitinannantianninienigeaneniaainen £12 12 +0} NarrowColumn(Thirdof Page)£4 4 0 
f-Page sag sian 6 6 0} Half Narrow Columa ............ 2320 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 3 3 0| Quarter Narrow Columa ,,,.. 7 | ) 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £3 8 0 
ComPaNiIeEs, 
Outside Page ......0....0c0s0000: £16 16 0| Inside Page .,............ceserseeee 2414 0 


Five Lines (45 Words) and underin broad column (half-width), 5s.; andls.a 
for every additional line (containing on eu average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, l6s. an inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 15s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

‘Terms; net, 





FOOD 


is soothing and satisfying. It con- 
tains all the elements of a natural 
food in a condition suitable for 
immediate absorption. 


When milk alone is heavy and unsatis- 
fying, Benger’s Food, made with milk, 


is appetising and nutritive. 


Benger’s Food should be used for 
Infants, Invalids, and the Aged ;— 
for healthy development in infancy, 
for rebuilding strength in weakened 
systems, and for the preservation of 
old age in usefulness and vigour. 
The British Medical Journal says—“ Benger's Food has, 
by its excellence, established a reputation of its own. 
Readers can obtain a 43-page booklet, “‘ Benger’s Food 
and How to Use it,” which contains a *‘* Concise 
Guide to the Rearing of Infants,” and practical informa- 
tion on the care of Invalids, etc., on application to 
Benger's Food Ltd., Otter Works, Manchester, Eng. 
Benger's Food is sold in tins by Druggists, etc., everywhers, 








DON’T BE CONTENT WITH 4°), 


when you can obtain with greater 
security 7% or 15% or even 20%! 





HE cost of living is rising; incomes derived from investments 
are, in many cases, falling. What is to be done? The 
prudent investor is turning his attention to “Sun Life of 

Canada” Annuities. This company, one of the soundest concerns 
in the British Empire, deals with the whole problem of Annuity 
Insurance on progressive and comprehensive lines. ‘Their 
attractive forms of annuities not only appeal to those who havo 
already reached the evening of life. Middle-aged men and women 
with small and large capitals; young men and women with no 
capital at all, but with incomes that leave a margin for saving— 
ali find investment advantages in “ Sun Life of Canada” Annuity 
Insurance not to be gained elsewhere. 


BUY AN ANNUITY 


You can buy an Annuity out and out, or you can buy a deferred 
Annuity and pay for it out of your income—so much per year 
until the Annuity is due. You can buy joint Annuities for your- 
self and your wife, you can buy Educational Annuities for your 
children, you can buy Annuities with the whole return of your 
Capital guaranteed. And these are but a few of the various forms 
of Annuities purchasable. Investigate! Your inquiry may mean, 
probably will mean, the doubling or quadrupling of your present 
income. You will gain in every way by taking out a “Sun Life of 
Canada” Annuity. Your income will be larger and more amply 
secured. If you happen to be in indifferent health when the 
arrangement is made you will have still better terms offered you. 

The Sun Life of Canada has assets of £10,000,000 invested in 
conformity with Canadian Government requirements, and earning 
six percent. A present undivided surplus of £1,000,000 over 
liabilities makes Assurance with the “Sun Life of Canada” 
doubly sure. 


For all particulars please apply to 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE C0. OF CANADA 


71 Canada House, Norfolk Strect, London, W.C. 
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Lendon Showrooms ;: 


Special Agents : 





pool, Manchester, Newcastle, Norwich, Nottingham, 
(Names and Addresses on application.) 


Se. 








"Tis Devon, Glorious Devort 


Pr 





Sole Proprietors and Manu/acturers, 


CANDY & CO., Ltd. 


87 NEWMAN STREET, W. } HEATHFIELD, DEVON. 
FIRST IN OFFICIAL TESTS carried out by H.M. OFFICE OF WORKS and 
SMOKE ABATEMENT SOCIETY. 


Belfast, Birmingham, Cardiff, Dublin, Glasgow, Hull, Liver- 








PURIFIES THE BLOOD 
and speedily cures INDIGESTION, Acidity, Flatu- 
lence, Heartburn, Impure Breath, Diarrhea, &c. 


PREVENTS MANY AN ILLNESS. 
Highly Recommended by the Medical Profession. Sold by 
all Chemists and Stores. Biscuits, 1s., 2¢., and 4s., 
tin; Powder, 2s. and 4s. per bottle; Lozenges, 1s. tid. 
per tin; Chocolates, 1s. per tin; Capsules, 28. per box. 

FREE SAMPLES sent on receipt of this Coupon 
and 3d. for postage to any part of the British 
Empire and U.S.A. (38) 

1, L. BRAGG, Lrp., 14 Wigmore St., London. 
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= PEBBLE 
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HAS. BAKER & CO., Ltd., with their immense 
experience in Tailoring, make the 


Best Fittinc Suits For Boys. 


They recognise that the modern schoolboy needs 
suits both serviceable in wear and smart in appear- 
ance. Accordingly they tailor them with the utmost 
care, paying great attention to finish and cut. 

ONLY LONG-WEARING, THOROUGHLY GOOD 
MATERIALS are used, so that a CHAS. BAKER & 
CO.’S SUIT IS EXCEPTIONAL VALUE. 


SPECIAL SCHOOL OUTFIT PRICE LIST POST FREE, 


CHAS. BAKER 


& CO.’S STORES, LIMITED. 








Head Depot and Letter Order Department, 
271-274, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


City Branch: 41 & 43 LUDGATE HILL. West End Branches: 137 to 140 

TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD; 256 EDGWARE ROAD; 27 to 33 KING 

STREET, HAMMERSMITH. Northern Branch: 7 to 9 SEVEN SISTERS 

ROAD, HOLLOWAY and WHITGIFT HOUSE, 3340 NORTH END, 
CROYDON, 
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By Special Appointmcat to By Special Appointment to 
T.M. The King and Queen. H.M. Queen Alexandra. 


ELKINGTON & Co., Ltp. 


Request the favour of a 
visit to their Show Rooms. 


Jewe ry, SILVERWARE, Bronzes, WatTcHes, CLOCKs, 
ELKINGTON PLATE, ANTIQUE SILVER, OLD SHEFFIELD PLATE, } 
DressinG Baas, ETC. 


London : 22 REGENT STREET, S.W. - 73 CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


BIRMINGHAM LIVERPOOL MANCHESTER GLASGOW NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 
Newhall Street. 27/9 Lord Street. 50 King Street. 34 Buchanan Street. 32/4 Northumberland Street. 
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GREAT FURNITURE SALE 


NOW PROCEEDING. 





The opportunities we offer to the public 
have made ovr Annual Sale particularly 

| popular in the past, owing to the goods 
being regular stock, and not qualities 
bought to sell at a price. 











For full particulars write at once for Sale 
Catalogue. 


| The Stock consists of a huge collection of 


New & Second-Hand 
| FURNITURE 


GRANDFATHER’S CLOCKS, 
Several Sets of Dining and Drawing Room Chairs, 

| Hundreds of Odd Chairs, also 

A Large Assortment of 


“eRe 
ANTIQUES as aa 








Write at once for Sale Catalogue to only address— For Bargains in Library Furniture write for Sale Catalogue, 


meves 9 LORYRT RICG _— 


BARE San eho LONDONEC*OxS 
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FARM LANDS IN CENTRAL 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. 





Owing to her good climate and diversity of country, British 
Columbia, although the most distant, is the best known and 
most favoured province of Canada among the middle and 
leisured classes of Great Britain. To-day British Columbia is 
the most thoroughly English of all the provinces of Canada, 
and every year well-to-do professional and business men are 
journeying into British Columbia, where in most cases they 
settle in one of the numerous fertile valleys and there take up 
fruit-growing and general farming. 


British Columbia is so extensive a country—it is the largest 
of Canada’s nine provinces—that anyone in Great Britain who 
contemplates purchasing land there, either for investment or 
for settlement, may well feel undecided as to the best means 
to adopt for ascertaining the most favourable locality. 
Investors and settlers will welcome the establishment of a 
reliable land agency, interested almost entirely in the work of 
directing investors and settlers to the best points in British 
Columbia. 


A MODERN LAND AGENCY. 


Captain Hutton, to whose enterprise and foresight the 
CANADA LAND AGENCY, of 66 St. James's Street, 8. W., 
owes its establishment, has not only spent a number of years 
in practical farming in Central British Columbia, but has 
been instrumental in directing many prominent Englishmen 
to that part of Canada. In the autumn of 1911 Captain 
Hutton visited British Columbia, accompanied by the Duke 
of Sutherland, Lord Charles Beresford, Lord Desborough, and 
several other influential Britishers whom he had interested in 
the lands of British Columbia to a practical extent. As a 
result of their visit, the Duke of Sutherland, as the whole 
world knows, materially increased his holdings near Fort 
George, and has now enstensive settlements of his Scotch 
tenantry there. On his return to Vancouver His Grace 
described the country round Fort George as “the paradise of 
Canada.” 


WEALTHY PURCHASERS. 


It may be mentioned that the Duke of Sutherland, to whom 
reference has already been made, purchased his land on 
Capt. Hutton’s advice and through his agency. A further 
important transaction for a well-known north country peer 
was negotiated in July last, involving the purchase direct 
from Captain Hutton’s agency of over 20,000 acres, and 
within 2) months the latter purchaser was offered and declined 
a profit of 25 per cent. on his entire holding. 


RAILWAY COMMUNICATIONS. 


Most of the land offered by the CANADA LAND AGENCY 
lies in proximity to the uncompleted portion of the main line 
of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway. 


This great trans-continental line will be opened in 
1914, and it is confidently anticipated that a great rise in 
land value must inevitably result from so important a 
development, access being obtained, not only to the markets 
of the growing towns and mining camps of British Columbia, 
but also to the unlimited inland markets of the Dominion, 
which at present depend largely on import. The port of 
Prince Rupert, the Pacific terminus of the Grand Trunk 
Pacific Railway, will be within easy reach for export to 
Alaska, Yukon, Japan and China, and, later on, by the 
Panama Canal to Europe. 
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CONSTABLE’S NEW YEAR LIST. 


CONSTABLE’S FAMOUS ANTHOLOGIES, 
IN PRAISE OF SWITZERLAND. 6s. net. 


By HAROLD SPENDER 

“Mr. Spender’s judiciousAnthology. [If it would be heresy to carry 

it in the rucksack and read it in the sheltered nook open to the sun on the 

mountain height that every ski-runner has in mind as the object of a ‘ tour," 
then let it be read between tea and dinner in the Hotel.’’—The Spectator, 


IN PRAISE OF AUSTRALIA. 5s. not. 
By FLORENCE GAY 
“This is an adrairable piece of work.”—The Field, 


“ There is much well worth reading and thinking over in the book.” 
—The Times, 


Write for a Prospectus of this Series, free on application, 


KARAKORAM and The Western Himalaya, 1909, 
By Dr. FILIPPO DE FILIPPI, F.R.G.S. 


Author of “ Ruwenzori,” &c. An Account of the Expedition 
of H.R.H. Prince Luigi Amadeo of Savoy, the Duke of the 
Abruzzi. Profusely Illustrated with Maps, Panoramas, and 
Photographs by Virrorio Senta. In 2 Volumes. £3 3s, 
net; also Edition de Luxe, Vellum, £5 5s. net. 
“The most sumptuously produced mountain book that 
has yet been published.” —The Morning Post. 


THE LETTERS OF A POST-IMPRESSIONIST. 


7s. 6d. net. VINCENT VAN GOGH 


An Introduction by A. M. LUDOVICI. Illustrations from 
Van Gogh’s Works. 
“The letters speak for themscives, and are unforget- 
table."—The Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE ENGLISH SCENE IN THE EICHTEENTH 
CENTURY. Miustrated. 12s. 6d. not. By E. S. ROSCOE 


“ Very thoroughly is its purpose attained ; within its compass we know of no 
publication to compare with its comprehensive and informative picture of the 
time . . . ‘The Hnglish Scene’ helps toa right view of the whole of the time, 
Very well worth reading .. . The book is illustrated; we 
commend it warmly to our readers.”’—The Evening Standard, 


HUNTING IN THE OLDEN DAYS. 
By W. SCARTH DIXON 


(Hunting Correspondent of the Field.) 
With 90 Illustrations. 21s. net. Half Leather. 


“Will be a very welcome addition to the Library of every 
hunting man.”—Westminster Gazette. 


THE BOOK OF WOODCRAFT. 
By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 


Illustrated with 500 Drawings by the Author. 6s. net. 
“The boy who does not love Mr. Thompson Seton’s book of Woodcraft and 
Indian lore should be sent to consult the family doctor... its amazing 
vitality and charm... ‘ihe boy whois not given this book will have 
serious cause of complaint against his elders, who ought to be on the look ous 
for just such a keen, slackness-slaying work. . . .’"—The Observer. 


CONSTABLE & CO., Ltd. 





























London: 10 Orange Street, W.C, 





Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 
IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(Opposite PRINCE'S HALL.) 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash, 
Telephone: Mayfair 2601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 





HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 





OOKS.—Burke’s Peerage, 1911, 24s.; Another, 1910, 15s.; 
Fairbairn’s Book of Crests, last edition, 2 vols., 25s. ; Debrett’s Peerage, 

1910, 2 vols., 7s. ; Balzac’s Works, “Caxton Edition,” 53 vols, £7 76.; 
Eddy’s Science and Health, 10s. 6d.; Whistler Portfolio, 42s.; Myers’ Humana 
Personality, 2 vols., 32s. 6d,; American Business Man's Library, 1906, 5 vols., 
cost £2, only lis.; Jane Austen's Works, illus., 10 vols., 2ls.; Skene’s Celtie 
Scotland, 3 vols., 288. Hume, Queens of Old Spain, 6s. Send also for Cata- 
logue, I have always 100,000 Bargains on hand, If you want a book and have 
failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert Bookfinder extant. 
—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright St.. BIRMINGHAM, 


| OOKS WANTED.—Bacy. Britannica, 11th Edition; 

Burton's Arabian Nights; Works by Stevenson, Pater, Hardy, Shelley 
Thackeray, Tennyson, Meredith, etc. Essays of Elia, 1823; Last Essays of 
Elia, 1833; any works in Mouthly parts ; Sporting Books with coloured plates. 
Books illustrated by Alken, Cruikshank, Rowlandson, ete, Hector's Great 
Bookshop, Birmingham, 
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~The World-Famous 


Century Magazine 


The gift of a year’s subscription to The 
Century is one that compliments both 
giver and receiver. Every month for a 
year it is a welcome reminder of a 
friend’s thoughtfulness and good taste 
Some of the many good things in THE CENTURY for 1913 
(1) T. TEMBAROM, a new novel by Frances 
Hodgson Burnett. 
(2) THE BALKAN WAR ZONE, described by 
Robert Hichens; illustrated in colour by Jules 


Guerin. 

(3) BRITISH UNCOMMUNICATIVENESS, 
“The Price and worth of Fame,” and other papers 
by Arthur Christopher Benson, 


(4) THE SET BACK TO SOCIALISM IN 
ENGLAND, by G. K. Chesterton. 


(5) THE TRADE OF THE WORLD; impor- 
tant papers by a famous trade expert on the trade of 
Canada, Russia, Japan and China, 


(6) NO MORE OLD MAIDS: a number of 
sparkling papers by various writers on “The 
Unmarried Women” in England, America and 


France. 
(7) IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA, by Pierre 
Loti. — > 


Timothy Cole, Frank Brangwyn, ete. —_ 
Subscription Terms: 16/- post free per annum ; 
single numbers, 1/4 
Write for booklet describing The Century for 1913, post free on 
application to Hodder & Stoughton, Warwick Sq., London, E.C. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING FICTION. 
TINKER’S HOLLCW. By Mrs. F. E. CRICHTON, 


Author of “The Soundless Tide,” &c., [2nd Impression. 
Morxine Post.—“ Mrs. Crichton is to be warmly congratulated on the 
appearance of this truthful and entrancing story of Ulster village life.’’ 
British WEEKLY,—‘“‘ This is a most vital book, and full of the true Ulster 
atmosphere.” 


THE NEST. By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK, Author 
of * Tante,” “Franklin Kane,” &c. [2nd Impression. 


Datty News.—“ It is not the least exaggeration to say that no living author, 
man or woman, could have written these stories with such perfect skill and 
such perfectly natural art.” 


A Frank Statement of German Ambiticns. 


Germany and the Next War. 
By General FRIEDRICH von BERNHARDI. Witha Map. 
10s. Gd. net. [2nd Impression, 


Pan MALL GazetTe.—" Since Machiavelli’s ‘ Prince,’ we do not recollect so 
lucid, so dispassionate, and so cold-bloodedly logical an exposition of the state- 
craft which aims unswervingly at political predominance.” 


2nd Impression, 


. 
Wellington’s Army. pyc. w.omAn, chichelo 
Professor of Modern History at Oxford. With Illus. 7s, 6d. net. 


Trutu.— Intensely interesting. . . . A volume which will fascinate a host 
of readers for whom military history ordinarily has but little attraction,” 





A Survey of English Literature: 
1780-1830. By OLIVER ELTON, Professor of English 
Literature in the University of Liverpool. 21s. net. 

Srecrator.—* Through more than eight hundred closely printed paces the 
writer's clarity of judgment and power of enjoyment never flag. He gives us 
closely reasoned criticism, every step thought out, every sentence a fresh effort 
ofappraisement. The gusto of the book is infectious. “The reader lays it down 
with a new zest for literature—a unique achievement for a volume of literary 
history.” 

The Last Century in Europe, 
1814-1910. By C. E. M. HAWKESWORTH, Assistant 
Master at Rugby. Ss, net. 

Tue Tines.—‘‘It possesses a merit rare in books of the class to which it 
helongs—it permits itself to be read through, almost at a sitting, in spite of its 
length, without conscious effort.”’ 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 Maddex Street, W. 





MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


BIOGRAPHY AND LITERATURE, 


Francis Paget, Bishop of Oxford, 
By STEPHEN PAGET and J. M. CAMPBELL CRUM. 
With an Introduction by His Grace the ARCHBISHOP OF 
CANTERBURY. With Photogravure Portrait. 8vo. 


15s, net. 

Tue Atnexnzum.— There are in the book many charming letters, many 
delightful sayings, much humour and poetry and charm. There is much that 
any man may learn from, for the benetit of life in any profession or circum- 
stance. The whole is a tribute of intimate knowledge and deep affection.” 


R. Frederick L. Blunt, Bishop of 
Hull, A Memoir by his Son, A. STANLEY V. BLUNT, 
Chaplain of the British Embassy Church, Paris. - With Prefaco 
by the Archbishop of YORK. With Portrait. Crown 8vo 
3s. 6d. net. . 


Further Reminiscences of H. M. 
Hyndman. 8vo. 15s. net. 


Tue Times.—‘*‘ Whatever Mr. Hyndman writes is good reading; and this i¢ 
even more the case with his ‘Further Reminiscences’ than with his former 
autobiographical volume.” 


PIERRE LOTI’S NEW BOOK. 


Carmen Sylva and Sketches from 
the Orient. By PIERRE LOTI. Authorised Translation 
by Frep Roruweti. Globe 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

Contents.—Carmen Sylva; The Exile; Constantinople in 1890; 

Serpent Charmers; A Few Forgotten Pages of “Madame 

Chrysantheme”; Japanese Women in 1890. 


TRAVEL. 

Highways and Byways in 
Somerset. By EDWARD HUTTON. Mlustrated 
by NELLY ERICHSEN. Extra Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

[Highways and Byways Series. 
Tue Stanparp.—“ Is inevery way fit to rank with all the previous volumes of 


this delightful ser’es, and the author has been fortunate in having the aid of 
such a skilled artist as Miss Erichsen.” 


FICTION. — mm } 
EDITH WHARTON’S NEW BOOK. 


The Reef. Gs: 


Tue Mornine Post.— A thoroughly interesting book to read... . We 
always come to Mrs. Wharton's books fora stimulating breadth of view and real 
knowledge of the worl, and we have not found these qualities wanting in ‘ The 
Reef.’ ”’ 





THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Second Impression. 


~oundations. A Statement of Christian Belief in 
Terms of Modern Thought. By SEVEN OXFORD MEN: 
B. H. Streeter, R. Brook, W. H. Moberly, R. G. Parsons, 
A. E. J. Rawlinson, N. 8. Talbot, W. Temple. &vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 
THe Westminster Gazette.—" The volume deserves to be welcomed with 
gratitude and with enthusiasm, In spirit and in method it is entirely 
admirable.”’ 


Socialism from the Christian 
Standpoint, Ten Conferences. By Father BERNARD 
VAUGHAN,S.J. With Portrait. Extracrown8vo. 6s. 6d, net. 


The Value and Destiny of the 
Individual. The Gifford Lectures for 1912 delivered im 
Edinburgh University. By BERNARD BOSANQUET, LL.D, 
D.C.L. 8vo. 10s. net. 

*.* Previously published—The Principle of Individu- 
ality and Value. Gifford Lectures for 1911. By the same 

Author. 8vo. 10s. net. 


The Crowning Phase of the 
Critical Philosophy. A Study in Kant’s Critique of 
Judgment. By R. A. C. MACMILLAN, M.A., D.Phil. 8vo. 


10s. net. 
Tur Giose.— Dr. Macmillan has shown ability and acuteness in the per- 
formance of the task he has set himself.”” 


ANTHROPOLOGY. 


The Pagan Tribes of Borneo. 
By CHARLES HOSE, D.Se., and WILLIAM McDOUGALL, 
M.B., F.R.S. With an Appendix on the Physical Characters 
of the Races of Borneo by A. C, Happon, D.Se., F.R.S. 
Fully Illustrated. 2 vols. 8vo. 42s. not 


Tur Mancurster Guanpin.—“ Dr. Hose and Mr. MeDongall each poerees 
f 


qualifications which form an ideal combination for the authorship of suc ‘ 
book as this, which, it is safe to predict, will at once take a place among 
standard authorities.” 
ARCHAOLOGY. 
Monumental Java. pbyJ.F. scHELreMA, 
M.A. With Illustrations and Vignettes after Drawings cf 
Javanese Chandi Ornament by the Author. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net 
Tur Times.—* There is a great mass of interesting lore in the book and 
many beautiful photographs.”’ 
*.* Macmillan’s Spring Announcement List post free 


on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, — 
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Useful for Public Speakers 
THE 


CONSERVATIVE PARTY 
AND THE FUTURE 


A PROGRAMME FOR 
TORY DEMOCRACY 


By PIERSE LOFTUS. Price One Shilling. 








THE DAILY MAIL: 

“This bold and comprehensive scheme . . . he deals frankly 
with most of the important issues, such as the House of Lords, 
Tariff Reform, Home Rule, Labour Unrest, Poor Law, Social 
Reform.” 


THE MORNING POST: 
“A suggestive little book . . . we cannot accept all the 
planks in his programme, but wo agree with him in thinking 
anything is better than the policy of drift.” 


THE DAILY GRAPHIC: 
“This timely and suggestive book . . .” 


THE DAILY NEWS: 
“ Sprightly and well written brochure , . .” 


THE DAILY HERALD: 

“We have stated with clarity and earnestness, a policy of 
Tory Demeoracy which is infinitely more practical than the 
vague financial conjuring tricks of the new Liberalism .. . it 
would be a good thing if those who are clinging to the Liberal 
Party would read this very admirable book ... in a vast 
number of details full of acute wisdom. . . . One would like to 
have space te consider this very thoughtful book, one can only 
recommend it te the reader.” 


THE SCOTSMAN: 
“Readable and well reasoned - an interesting and 
suggestive, if occasionally audacious, attempt to outline a 
programme and policy for Tory Democracy.” 


THE MANCHESTER COURIER: 
“The writer expresses his views in trenchant manner. . . 
embodying a great amount of common-sense ... he touches 
on the weak spot of the Unionist armour.” 


THE BIRMINGHAM DAILY POST; 
“He has seund and reasonable views on the land question 
and on ‘Tariff Reform.” 


THE EAST ANGLIAN DAILY TIMES: 

“ An interesting volume ... an honest attempt to give Tory 
Democracy a lead . . . those who do not agree will forgive him 
on account of the brightness of his style and genuineness of his 
opinions.” 


THE EYE WITNESS ; 

“Mr. Loftus really is a Democrat, and a Tory Democrat... 
he expounds his case ably and ingeniously . . . many admirable 
things he has to say on questions of practical politics . . . his 
chapter on Labour Unrest is quite on the right lines.” 


THE LITERARY WORLD: 
“The book is well worth studying, and should materially 
assist anyone wishing to realiso more thoroughly the problems 
lying befere the present generation for solution.” 


THE ATHENAEUM : 

“Mr. Loftus’ book on Conservatism is independent of Mr. 
Robertson’s (‘ The Meaning of Liberalism’), but it is, in the sense 
that it deals with the policy and ideals of Toryism, an answer 
toit. A great deal more moderation in attacking the other parties 
is shewn . . . pertinent criticism of recent Liberal legislation.” 


THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE REVIEW : 

“This is a refreshing book, the work of a man with robust faith, 
clear views of the sort of thing he wants, and very considerable 
powers of expression . . . on almost every pago we meet striking 
suggestions couched in forcible language.” 





THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY 
AND THE FUTURE 


By PIERSE LOFTUS. Price One Shilling. 





London: STEPHEN SWIFT, Ltd., 16 King St., Covent Gardon, W.C. 





Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 








Cardinal Manning and other Essays. 
By J. E. C. BODLEY. With Photogravure Portrait of 
Cardinal Manning. 8vo. 9s. net. 


Cardinal Manning.—The Decay of Idealism in 
France,—The Institute of France, 


“Mr. Bodley’s insight into Manning’s mind seems to us unerring. ,.. The 
citations are fair specimens of the style of the essay—a stately and dignified 
language which recalls a decaying tradition.”—Athenzum, 





Shakespeare, Bacon, and the Great 
Unknown. By ANDREW LANG. With 8 Illustrations. 
8vo. Qs. net. 

“A brilliant and convincing refutation of the theory that Francis Bacon or 
anybody but Shakespeare himself wrote Shakespeare’s plays and poems,” 

—Truth, 


Commodore Sir John Hayes (1767-1831): 
his Voyages and Life, with Some Account of 
Admiral D’Entrecasteaux’s Voyage of 
1792-3. By IDA LEE (Mrs. Charles Bruce Marriott). 
With Mlustrations. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

The aim of this book is to record the discoveries of Commodore Sir Joha 
Hayes, of the Bombay Marine, and to give a short account of his life. He was 
the first to explore the River Derwent, Tasmania, and to penetrate within the 
Great Barrier Reef on the western coast of New Caledonia. He also anchored 
in harbours of the Louisiades and of New Guinea, 





Travel Pictures: The Record of a 
European Tour. By HIS HIGHNESS SIR 
BHAWAN! SINGH, Raz Rana Bauapur or JHALAWAR. 
With MDlustrations. 68vo. 6s. net. 

“His book is a remarkable summary of information and impressions, . ., 
The book, the value of which is enhanced by a great number of excellent 
photographs, is in every respect worthy of the high purpose which brought it 
into being.”’—The Times, 


The Agate Lamp, Poems. By EVA GORE- 
BOOTH. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


NEW FICTION, 
Miriam Lucas. By CANON SHEEHAN. 6s. 


“A perfect and enchanting picture of Irish rural life.""—Cork Examiner. 
Dew and Mildew. By P. CHRISTOPHER WREN. 6s. 


“ Tales of Anglo-Indian Life given with immense snap, vivacity and resource.” 
—The Times, 











John and Irene. By W. H BEVERIDGE. A Modern 
Story. Illustrated by Selected Thoughts on Woman. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

“We are profoundly grateful to Mr. Beveridge for his amusing and cleverly- 
conducted plebiscite.’’—Morning Post. 








The Three Sisters of Lord Russell of 
Killowen. Sketches of Convent Life. By the 
Rev. MATTHEW RUSSELL, 8.J. With Portraits and other 
Illustrations. Svo. 6s. net. 

“This is a beantiful and tender book, the record of three remarkable women, 
of unusual endowments and graces, who gave themselves and all their gifts te 
the religious life.’’—Daily Ghvor icle. 








NEW THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY THE BISHOP OF LONDON. 
The Wondrous Passion. [By the Rev. F. W. DRAKE, 
M.A., Priest-in-charge of St. John’s Church, Wilton Road, 8.W. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
From the Bishop of London’s Introduction. 


“‘T commend then this book to my people as a help to their Meditations 
during the coming Lent, and shall pray that it may help us all—for we all need 
it—to have a deeper sense of what is meant by ‘The Wondrous Passion.’ ” 


Help from the Sanctuary. Devotional Papers 
on the Blessed Sacrament. By the Rev. JESSE 
BRETT, L.Th., Chaplain of All Saints’ Hospital, Eastbourne. 
With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

The Church and Religious Unity. By the Rev. 
HERBERT KELLY, of the Society of the Sacred Mission. 
Crown 8vo. 4s, 6d. net. 

The question of religious unity is in many people's minds and is 
here discussed by a priest of the English Church, who addresses 
himself primarily to Nonconformists, as well as Churchmen, both 
in England and America. 


Longmans, Green & Co., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 








= = —= ————————— eee = ee 
Owing to the Extraordinary demand for the January Number of 
THE POETRY REVIEW 
which contains (inter alia) an arresting article by the Editor 
STEPHEN PHILLIPS 


LORD DUNSANY’S PLAY 
“THE GODS OF THE MOUNTAIN” 
and the offer of 
PREMIUMS FOR ORIGINAL VERSE, 
Orders sh »»ld be placed at once, 
6d. net of all reputabls booksellers, or direct from 
The Poetry Society, Clun House, Surrey Street, London, W.C, 
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MR. JOHN LANE 


PROCLAIMS 


FOUR NEW POWERS 
IN LITERATURE 


A_NEW POWER OF LAUGHTER 
PETER BLUNDELL 


The Finger of Mr. Blee 
The Finger of Mr. Blee 6s. 


Blee the irrepressible, mirthful, loyal-hearted, ubiquitous BLEE, Beg pardon, MR. Blee! It is impossible 
to describe his drolleries, or picture his pranks in one short sentence. Imagine, if you will, a youthful 
Eurasian with supple limbs and glib tongue, using them in the interest of his British employer in order to thwart 
the shady schemes of the pompous merchant and his gorgonizing wife, who heads the rival faction of local British 
society. The book is a dish of fresh, sun-kissed humour, spicily garnished with that prize pickle—Mr, Blee. 


A_NEW_ POWER OF _ TEARS 
GEORGE STEVENSON 


Topham’s Folly 
Topham’s Folly 6s. 


Here is a novelist new indeed, not only in the sense that this is his first book, new in that he gives to the 
reader an entirely fresh outlook on familiar things. The narrative in its leisurely grace resembles Trollope ; 
Mr. Hardy might have written some of the passages describing country life and country people; but for sheer 
brilliance of style, carefulness of execution, exquisite characterization, it is well-nigh impossible to think of another 
author who could have written “ Topham’s Folly.” 


A NEW POWER OF LOVE AND HATE 
MAUD CRUTTWELL 
Fire and Frost 
Fire and Frost 6s. 


Herein two temperaments are brilliantly contrasted, “Fire” is a pleasure-ridden Egyptian prince of great 
personal charm, and “ Frost,” his wife, an English girl, pure of soul and clear of intellect, preferring pictures to 
passion and the Parthenon to Piccadilly. Her love for all things beautiful is reflected in the pages of this novel, 
which has also a very arresting dramatic quality. Perhaps the conflicting natures of East and West have never 
been exploited in more deftly written scenes. Miss Cruttwell’s sentences are clear-cut as a Greek statue, and 
would in turn mould the taste of the rankest Philistine—if any Philistines are now left. 


A_NEW POWER _IN HISTORY AND POLITICS 
ESME C. WINGFIELD STRATFORD 


(Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge) 
2 Vols. 


The History of English Patriotism ,,. 
The History of English Patriotism re.’ 


This work compresses into about HALF A MILLION WORDS the substance of EIGHT YEARS of 
uninterrupted labour. The book has been read and enthusiastically commended by the leading experts in the 
principal subjects embraced in this encyclopaedic survey of English History. 

When this work was first announced under the above title, the publisher suggested calling it ‘‘ A New Ilistory 
of England.” Indeed it is both. Mr. Wingfield Stratford endeavours to show how everything of value that 
nations in general, and the English nation in particular, have at any time achieved has been the direct outcome of 
the common feeling upon which patriotism is built. He sees, and makes his readers see, the manifold development 
of England as one connected whole with no more breach of continuity than a living body or a perfect work of art. 

The author may fairly claim to have accomplished what few previous historians have so much as attempted, 
He has woven together the threads of religion, politics, war, philosophy, literature, painting, architecture, law, and 
commerce into a narrative of unbroken and absorbing interest. 

The hook is a world-book. Scholars will reconstruct their ideas from it, economists examine the gradual 
fruition of trade, statesmen devise fresh creative plans, and the general reader will feel he is no insignificant 
unit, but the splendid symbol of a splendid world. 


JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
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THE WELL KNOWN 


MEDIAEVAL TOWN SERIES 


FOR SPRING HOLIDAYS ABROAD 


The Publishers draw your attention to this 
long-established and popular series ot Mediaeval 
Towns. There are nearly 40 volumes in the 
series, and as the season is advancing and the 
thoughts perhaps of many are carrying them 
into the great historical cities abroad, intending 
journeys would be made all the more enjoyable 
if travellers took with them authoritative books 
upon any one or more of the cities visited. 





The volumes contain numerous Illustrations by 

the first artists of the day, as well as Maps. 

There are two bindings, in cloth and roan leather, 
at 3s. Gd. to 5s. Gd. per volume. 


On receipt of @ POST-CARD a full PROSPECTUS will be sent 
immediately. 








ASSISI. By Lina Duff Gordon 
AVIGNON. By Thomas Okey 
BRUGES. By Ernest Gilliat-Smith 
BRUSSELS. By Ernest Gilliat-Smith 
CAIRO. By Stanley Lane-Poole 
CAMBRIDGE. By the (late) Rt. Rev. C. W. 
Stubbs, D.D., Bishop of Truro 
CHARTRES. By Cecil Headlam 
CONSTANTINOPLE. By W. H. Hutton 
COVENTRY. By Mary Dormer Harris 
DUBLIN. By D. A. Chart 
EDINBURGH. By Oliphant Smeaton 
FERRARA. By Ella Noyes 
FLORENCE. By Edmund G, Gardner 
LONDON. By H. B. Wheatiey 
MILAN. By Ella Noyes 
MOSCOW. By Wirt Gerrare 
NUREMBERG. By Cecil Headlam 
OXFORD. By Cecil Headlam 
PADUA. By C. Foligno 
PARIS. By Thomas Okey 
PERUGIA. 
By Margaret Symonds and Lina Duff Gordon 
PISA. By Janet Ross 
PRAGUE. By Count Lutzow 
ROME. By Norwood Young 
ROUEN. By T. A. Cook 
SEVILLE. By W. M. Gallichan 
SIENA. By Edmund G. Gardner 
TOLEDO. By Hannah Lynch 
VENICE. By Thomas Okey 
VERONA. By Alethea Wiel 





JUST OUT, 
LUCCA, Written and Illustrated by Nelly Erichsen 


“We flattered ourselves that we knew our Lucca, but after reading these 
delightful pages we realize how many interesting details must have escaped 
our notice.""—The Times, 


CANTERBURY. 
By G. K. Stirling Taylor and Katherine Kimball 


** We welcome the effort to supply a real want.” —The Times, 


JERUSALEM. By Col. Sir C. M. Watson 


“Theo book gives an epitome of the long and continuous aanene of Jerusalem 
from the times of the Jewish kings to the present day.'’"—Westminster Gasette 


SANTIAGO. By C. G. Gallachan 


The Dent List for the new Season's books contains a number 
of important titles in the Belle-Lettres, Historical, Art, Theo- 
logical, General, aud other classes. Kindly send a post-card 
for a copy: 





J. M. DENT & SONS, LTD., 





23 ALDINB HOUSE, BEDFORD ST., STRAND, W.C. 


The Mauve Library of 
HAPPY FICTION 


LITTLE THANK YOU. 
By Mrs. T. P. O'CONNOR. With Frontispiece. 2s. net. 


“A deliciously fresh and unaffected romance. . . overflowing 
with tender feeling.” —Daily Telegraph. 

“Mrs. O’Connor, indeed, has dipped hor pen in fairy ink to 
write this charming little story.”—Daily Graphic. 


TIM AND THE SQUIRE. 


By LILIAN STREET. With coloured Frontispiece. 2s. net. 


“Tim carries himself so bravely and is so unconscious of the 
good he does .. . We honestly believe that innumerable people 
will enjoy this book immensely.”—Outlook. 


THEIR HEARTS’ DESIRE. 
By FRANCES FOSTER PERRY. With Frontispiece by 
Hargeison Fisugr, 2s, net. 


“Tt is seldom that each figure thrown on the screen by the 
lantern light of fiction obtains its ‘ Heart’s Desire,’ but Miss 
Perry is successful in bringing about this issue in a somewhat 
unconventional manner... and the solution makes pleasant 
reading.”—Morning Post. 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED:— 
THE END OF A SONG. By JEANNETTE MARKS 


EVERYBODY’S LONESOME, by CLARA K 
LAUGHLIN, 


A MELODY IN SILVER. By KEENE ABBOTT. 
SEND FOR DAINTY LITTLE CIRCULAR. 








PUTNAWM’S SONS, 
STRAND, 


G. P. 
24 BEDFORD STREET, 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & Co., Ltd. 


W.c. 








W. M. LETTS'S NEW NOVEL. 


THE ROUGH WAY. 
By W. M. Letts, Author of “Diana Dethroned.” At ali 
the Libraries. 68, [2nd Edition now ready. 


“Miss Letts seldom writes a page without saying something fresh, pointed 
and witty ...is ar interesting.’’—Spectator. 

“An achievement which will cause us to look for other work as fairly 

wrought, as pure in heart as ‘The Rough Way.’ ”’—The Ni 


‘ation. 
“Should interest an enormous variety of readers, and deserves a large 


measure of popularity.’ ’—Telegraph. 

“Is of outstanding merit—b she & fundamental truth, 
which calls for emphasis at the present moment. It is a human book in its 
outlook, but it presses far beyond mere human conjecture in its offer of « 
suggestion.’ "—Church Times. 


CARAVAN TALES. 


Adapted from the German of Haurr and others by J. @. Horn-« 
stein. Illustrated in Colour by Norman Ault. 5s. not. 
Fancy cloth boards. 

“« Will be welcomed with joy. Hauff’s stories are nothing like so well knowa 
as they might be, and this collection should do much to bring them into rightfal 
appreciation. "— Truth. 


THE MIGHTY ARMY. 


By W. M. Letts. Illustrated in Colour by Stephen Reid. 
5s. net. Fancy paper boards with coloured medallion. 


“The author merits the highest praise for this beautiful colleotion of stories 
from early Church ae It is one of the finest books of the season. The 
illustrations are abl , giving the actors of the story in ap picture, 
and the Cathedral or eoene of the story in another. It is a boo’ y grown-up 
will appreciate, besides children from ten upwards."’—British Weekly. 


‘CHARLES EDWARD BROOKE. 


A Memoir. Edited by Arthur Gordon Deedes, Vicar 
of S. John the Divine, Kennington; Hon. Canon South- 
wark. With an Introduction by Lornp Hauirax. &s. net. 


ss a [2nd Edition just Ready. 
AN IMPORTANT WORK. 


MARRIAGE and the SEX PROBLEM 


By Dr. F. W. Foerster, Special Lecturer in Ethics and 
Psychology at the University of Zurich. Translated by Meyrick 
Booth, B.Sc., Ph.D, Cloth, 5s. net. [2nd Edition now ready. 
** For a clear, wholesome statement of the truth we have to recommend Dr. 
Foerster’s book, This volume ought to be carefully studied b: ———— who 
has had to face recent demands for what is euphemisticall called sox 
+ we cannot praise the whole treatment too highly.”’ 
Over 40, 000 copies | of ‘this work have been sold in nmol 


























LONDON: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd, 
44 Victoria St., S.W.; and3 &4 Paternoster Buildings, London, B.C. 
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THE FIRST NEW NOVELS OF 1913 








Messrs. JOHN LONG have now commenced the publication of the following Novels 
from their New List. These Novels (many of them by the foremost writers of the 
day) have been selected with the greatest care. They should appeal to the tastes of all 
readers. It is a well-known fact that there is always something new and striking in a 
JOHN LONG Novel, and this important characteristic is not absent from the present Novels. 





SIX SHILLINGS EACH 
JUST PUBLISHED 

CATCHING A CORONET - - - Edmund Bosanquet 
THE TERRIBLE CHOICE Stephen Foreman 
SEEKERS EVERY ONE - - - Beatrice Kelston 
INCOMPARABLE JOAN ~ ~ - Alice M. Diehl 
A SPARK ON STEEL - - - E. Scott Gillies 
FRESH AIR - - - - - Harry Temple 
STEPHEN ORMOND - - - - F. Dickberry, <j"; Toni” 
THE BARTENSTEIN CASE- - - J. S. Fletcher 
A TARTAR’S LOVE - ~ - - G. Ystridde-Orshanski 


N.B.—The following will be Published during January and February :— 


THE ONLY PRISON - - - - Ellen Ada Smith 
THE HOUSE OF THE OTHER WORLD Violet Tweedale 
A MASQUERADE AND A MONASTERY Anne Weaver 

A GIRL OF NO IMPORTANCE - - Olivia Ramsey 
THE IMPENITENT PRAYER - - Amy J. Baker 
THE TURN OF THE TIDE - - R. Penley 
NATHALIA - - ~ - - Fred Whishaw 
THE LURE OF CROONING WATER - Marion Hill 
UNQUENCHED FIRE - - ~ - Alice Gerstenberg 
A SOUL IN SHADOW - - - Elsé Carrier 
THE MAN IN THE CAR - - - Alan Raleigh 
THE LITTLE MAISTER - - R. H. Forster 
HOBSON’S CHOICE - ~- - - G. G. Chatterton 


Messrs, JOHN LONG have just published the following important New Works:— 


Composers, in Love and Marriage _3y5. cummsrr mappey, 


Author of “The Operas of Richard Wagner,” “Chopin,” &c. With Photogravure and numerous Portraits 
and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s, Gd, net. (Illustrated Prospectus, post free) 


King René d’Anjou and His Seven Queens 3, 


EDGCUMBE STALEY. With coloured Frontispiece and numerous Portraits. Demy 8vo. 12s, 6d. net 





Write for “CONCERNING BOOKS,” which gives full Information about all our New Books, 


London: JOHN LONG LIMITED, 12, 13, 14 Norris Street, HAYMARKET 
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WARD, LOCK & CO.’S LIST 





POPULAR FICTION FOR 1913 





Large Crown 8vo, Cloth Gilt, 6s. 


Special attention may be directed to the artistic bindings of these novels. Each has 
an attractive envelope printed in colours, and is illustrated by first-class artists, 


THE WASTREL. HAROLD BINDLOSS. 

Somehow everyone seems interested in anything about the 
Colonies, and that is perhaps one of the reasons why Mr. Bindloss 
is so successful. In the course of a powerfully engrossing and 
dramatic story he has the knack of imparting to the reader a mine 
of information about the country in which his scone is laid, and 
that without ever becoming dull or prosaic. 


THE HARVEST MOON. 
JUSTUS MILES FORMAN. 
When appearing serially in The Windsor Magazine, “ The 
Harvest Moon” was accounted one of its best attractions. Itis of 
enthralling interest, 


THE COTTAGE IN THE CHINE. 
HEADON HILL. 
Mr. Headon Hill can always be depended upon for a story com- 
parable to one of Wilkie Collins’, and “The Cottage in the Chine” 
is one of more than ordinary power. 





NO OTHER WAY. LOUIS TRACY. 

An adventure story in its author’s best manner, and with a plot 
that mystifies the reader on the first page and holds him enthralled 
through a maze of incident until it is elucidated. 


THE GOLDEN ROSE. 
FRED M. WHITE. 
Mr. Fred M. White’s work differs from that of Messrs. Oppen- 
heim and Le Queux, with which it is comparable, in that it is 
even more full of incident and sentiment. 


THE FOUNDLING. PAUL TRENT. 

One of the most successful novels published within the last few 
years wus “ The Vow,” by Paul Trent. Foar editions were sold in 
England and sixin America. The author’s new story has been 
eagerly anticipated. 


GREY TIMOTHY. EDGAR WALLACE. 


There is never an end to Mr. Wallace’s versatility—he has now 
turned to the English turf for the background of his new novel, 
“ Grey Timothy ” is a breezy and humorous story that is likely te 
be talked about, 





HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES 


AND UNIVERSAL INFORMATION. 
25th EDITION. Medium 8vo, Cloth, 21g, net; Half Calf, 25g. net; Full or Tree Calf, 31g. Gd. net. 


Comprising : Remarkable Occurrences, Ancient, Mediaeval and Modern—the Origin and Development 
of Arts and Learning—The Civil, Military, and Religious Institutions of various Nations in different 
epochs, with special reference to the History and Achievements of the British Empire. 


IT IS ACCURATE, COMPREHENSIVE, EXHAUSTIVE. 








C. G. D. ROBERTS’ NATURE BOOKS. 


THE FEET OF THE FURTIVE. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, fully illustrated, 6s. 
“Under the guidance of Mr. Roberts we have often adventured 
among the wild beasts of the land and sea, and we hope to do so 
many times in the future. It is an education not to be missed by 
those who have the chance. Mr. Roberts loves his wild nature, 
and his readers, both old and young, should love it with him.” 
—Athenzum, 








MORE KINDRED OF THE WILD. 
NEIGHBOURS UNKNOWN. 

THE HOUSE IN THE WATER. 
KINGS IN EXILE. 

THE BACKWOODSMEN. 


The JANUARY WINDSOR 


CONTRIBUTORS :— 


H. G WELLS 
JUSTUS M. FORMAN 


HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE 


S. MACNAUGHTAN 
ROBERT BARR 


FAMOUS PICTURES OF 


THE CHILDHOOD OF CHRIST 


SIR J. E. MILLAIS 
JAMES TISSOT 


SIR E. BURNE JONES 
GEORGE HITCHCOCK 


And other Eminent Artists, with 


BEAUTIFUL COLOURED 


PLATE, by Holman Hunt 


A BRILLIANT NEW YEAR NUMBER 





COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF GIFT-BOOKS POST FREE ON APPLICATION, 


z a _ 


WARD, LOCK & CO. LTD., SALISBURY SQ 


Lonpon : Printed by L. Urcorr Gini & Son, Lrp., at the London and County Priuting Works, Drury Lane, W.C.; and Published by Joun Baxer for the 
Srectaton’’ (Limited) at their Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex Saturday, January lth, 1913, 


UARE, LONDON, E.C. 
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